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side stories. And don't forget 
our fabulous illustrations which 
accompany every story. That's 
not all. You will also find a 
classic FULL-COLOR Pin-Up in 
every issue. 

As for ratings, BOXING INTER- 
NATIONAL is No. 1. We rate 
50 fighters in each major weight 
division (440 in all), and we 
do it with a new, exclusive, 
numerical system. Of course we 
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But that’s not all. Every issue 
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will have a giant-size Pin-Up 
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H. G. PUBLISHI! 
You VEE 
Ever Wondered 


. . » why there hasn't been a monthly 
all-wrestling magazine before now? Why 
the newsstands are crammed with 
monthly publications on boxing and 
golf, on football, baseball and on gen- 
eral sports . . . but not on wrestling? 

We wondered, too. More than that, we 
decided to do something about it. 
Gallons of coffee, weeks of planning, 
discussion and untiring work went into 
the subject. From those efforts was born 
that which mat fans the world over 
have been wanting, and have deserved, 
for so long. From those countless hours 
was born WRESTLING ILLUSTRATED, a 
MONTHLY magazine for mat fans. 

Our goal wasn’t only the issuance of 
a monthly wrestling magazine, but to 
give you, the reader, something 
crammed with exclusive, action-packed 
photos; colorful, pulse-tingling stories 
of your favorite stars, be they hero or 
villain, and dramatic, on-the-scene ac- 
counts of internationally important 
matches. 

We also wanted to give you—and we 
are giving you—more that that. For 
example, on the inner front cover of 
each and every issue you'll find an 
11x16” gate-fold pinup of a top 
wrestling star in FULL COLOR. You'll 
also find the most comprehensive round- 
up of mat results found anywhere, and 
a wrestling rating system so unbiased 
as to have earned a distinctive OFFICIAL 
designation from the National Wrestling 
Alliance. 

lt goes without saying that putting to- 
gether a magazine of this calibre is a 
mighty big job. It requires a large staff 
of top writers, photographers and artists, 
backed up by a farflung network of ex- 
pert reporters who can dig up facts and 
“inside” stuff you won't find elsewhere; 
people with a special way of telling a 
story, a technique that will make you 
feel you're right in the ring, in the 
dressing room, and in the wrestlers’ 
homes. You'll see what we're talking 
about, as you go through this first edi- 
tion of WRESTLING ILLUSTRATED. And 
you'll find it in each subsequent issue. 

Leen ane 

There’s lots more we have in store 
for you. But it all boils down to this: 
WRESTLING ILLUSTRATED is—and will 
continue to be—the best mat magazine 
in the world, giving you many hours of 
reading pleasure EACH MONTH. 
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WHENEVER The Bruiser is 
home in Indianapolis and the 
weather is pleasant, he likes to 
sit by his swimming pool and 
guzzle beer. He has no trouble 
disposing of the cans. He simply 
tosses them into the pool... 

Whenever Edouard Carpentier 
gets a chance to fly back to Paris, 
one of the first things he does is 
hurry over to the famed Maxim’s 
for a gourmet dinner and a bottle 
of fine champagne .. . 

It was inevitable that the beer- 
guzzler and the champagne-lover 
should meet. It was also inevitable 
that when they did meet, blood 
would flow. But there was some- 
thing that no one could anticipate. 
And when it happened, The 
Bruiser was the most shocked of 
all. 

Now, “shocked” is not the sort 
‘of word you can hang from The 
Bruiser’s thick neck. Even his 
worst enemies will admit that. 
“The guy is shockproof,” they'll 
tell you. ‘Not only that, he’s 
insensate.” 

Oddly enough, this was meant 
as a kind remark—which just 
goes to show you how deep is the 
well of Bruiser’s iniquity. 

“He’s the kind of guy,” com- 
mented one sportswriter, ‘who 
would set Albert Schweitzer 
adrift in a lifeboat, then poke a 
hole in his canteen.” 

Even this can be viewed as a 
charitable characterization, be- 
cause Bruiser would have to be 
absolutely out of his mind to give 
anybody that much of a break. 

All sorts of wild stories are told 
about mat villains. There is this 
difference in The Bruiser’s case: 
they’re all true. 

On one occasion, a Detroit cop 
filed assault.and battery charges 
against him. When the judge 
threw out the case, Bruiser don- 
ated $400 to the Detroit Police 
Pension Fund. 

This totally unexpected display 
of generosity left the fans gasp- 
ing—until Bruiser explained why 
he had done it: “‘I wanted to show 
them what a good guy I am.” 
That really gaffed them. 

When the match with Carpen- 
tier was arranged, Bruiser re- 
strained his primitive impulses 
and commented modestly: “T’ll 
eat that Frog alive.’”’ The crack, 
it is said, threw French-American 


Smile of satisfaction crosses Bruiser's rugged face as he holds Carpentier 
in treacherous position prior to driving Ed's head into mat like a pile-driver. 


Carpentier unleashes his full fury at Bruiser by driving knee agains: side of 
the tough guy's face. Bruiser withstood the shock, countered with body slam. 


relations back 100 years. 

Carpentier was accustomed to 
such epithets from American op- 
ponents. But, gentleman that he 
is, he declined to answer in kind. 
“Monsieur Bruiser,” he said in 
quaintly fragmented English, “is 
a very excitable fellow. I pity 
him.” 

This was the first time anybody 
had ever expressed pity for the 
Indianapolis brawler and eye- 
brows shot up from coast to coast. 
“You pity him?” asked one in- 
credulous fan. “Why?” 

“Because,” said the imperturb- 
able Frenchman, ‘he is a victim 
of his own image. He has bulit up 
such a ferocious picture of him- 
self that he can’t be himself if he 
wants to. I cannot believe that he 
hates his mother that much.” 

It was a sly dig at the psychi- 
atric theory that an unregenerate 
bully’s animosity toward the 
world stems from deep-rooted 
parental conflicts dating back to 


infancy. 

Edouard had no need to indulge 
in name-calling. He was the idol 
of France—a sensational athlete 
who had represented his country 
as a gymnast in the Olympics. He 
was full of confidence and assur- 
ance. 

“Tt may be. necessary to teach 
Monsieur Bruiser some manners,” 
he said. ‘‘He may be an uncouth 
beer-drinker, but that is no ex- 
cuse for his atrocious behavior.” 

When Bruiser, who even sneers 
when the Star Spangled Banner 
is played, heard this, he rasped: 
“When I get through with that 
Frog, I'll make him swallow them 
words—with a quart of beer!’ 

The fans, as you can imagine, 
were all in a froth as they throng- 
ed the arena in Milwaukee to see 


the fireworks. Carpentier leaped ' 


into the ring first, did a few 
somersaults to warm up. Bruiser 
came in a moment later, scowling. 

As expected, he refused to join 


| 


in singing the National Anthem. 
He just stood there, in the 
dimmed arena, his massive arms 
hanging down his sides like an 
ape’s. Edouard was horrified at 
this breach of patriotism. 

A man like that, he thought, 
was capable of unimaginable 
treachery. He would have to be 
extra careful tonight, time his 
leaps and somersaults just right. 
The slightest miscalculation and 
—Mon Dieu—he might be shipped 
back to Paris on a stretcher. 

At the bell, Bruiser charged out 
like a thirsty man chasing a beer 
truck. He tried a dropkick, but 
the Frenchman nimbly - side- 
stepped it. 

Bruiser—all 260 pounds of him 
—hit the mat with a thud that 
could be heard ’way out in the 
streets. Carpentier was on top of 
him in a flash, tying up his 
thrashing legs and clamping a 
stranglehold on Bruiser’s bull-like 
neck. 

Edouard didn’t know it then, 
but Bruiser had a simple way of 


Carpentier’s body is tense and his lips 
twisted into a snarl as he goes for Bruiser. 


breaking out of such holds. He 
simply threw out his chest—and 
the Frenchman suddenly found 
himself flying backward. 

Edouard got up and circled his 
foe warily for a few seconds. 
Then he staggered Bruiser with a 
tremendous shot to the jaw. The 
blow draped Bruiser over the 
ropes. But as Carpentier lunged 
to press his advantage, his oppo- 
nent turned on him savagely and 
blasted him out of the ring. 

The acrobatic Frenchman near- 
ly landed head-first on the con- 
erete floor. Groaning with pain, 
he tried to climb back into the 
ring, but Bruiser kept stomping 
on his fingers. 

The referee repeatedly warned 
Bruiser to stop. But the brawler 
acted as if he didn’t exist. Final- 
ly, Carpentier dashed to the other 
side of the ring and leaped in just 
as Bruiser aimed a kick at his 
face, 

The blow caught the French- 
man off center but he went down 
anyway and Bruiser was all over 
him, snarling and punching and 
kicking. 

Then blood spurted from a deep 
gash in Carpentier’s forehead. It 
cascaded down his chest, trunks, 


legs .. . splattered Bruiser’s body 
...and dripped to the canvas. 

Gasping for breath, the French- 
man lashed out wildly at his tor- 
mentor’s face. Momentarily taken 
aback, Bruiser pulled away. In 
that split second, Carpentier 
whipped around and, in so doing, 
twisted his foe’s leg. 

There was a peculiar snapping 
sound and Bruiser let out a howl. 
Several times, he tried to get up 
only to crumple again. 

The fans were now screaming 
at Carpentier to finish him off. 
But the Frenchman was still too 
dazed to move. 

As the suspense mounted, the 
crowd was then treated to an 
unusual spectacle: the mighty 
Bruiser crawling around on his 
knees, desperation in his eyes. 

This had never happened to 
him before—not in his wildest, 
bloodiest battles. He remember- 
ed the time, in Chicago’s Inter- 


national Amphitheatre back in 


1955, when he had missed a fly- 

ing tackle and landed head first 

outside the ring. 
The doctors had 


taken 26 


stitches to close a seven-inch gash 
in his head. But he had endured 
the stitching without anesthesia 


and, an hour later, was happily 
wolfing down a 16-ounce steak. 

He remembered other blood- 
baths—with Larry Chene, Ray 
Stevens, Cowboy Bob Ellis, Alex 
Karras .. . He had come out of 
those without so much as a whim- 
per. 

But now he was shocked to find 
that he could scarcely move. How 
he managed it, he never knew. 
But in a nightmarish blur of ac- 
tion, with the screaming of the 
fans beating against his ears, he 
pounced on the prostrate French- 
man and all of a sudden it was 
over. 

After the match, he did an un- 
precedented thing: he hobbled to 
Carpentier’s dressing room—to 
congratulate him! 

“You almost had me, Ed,” he 
rasped. “You put on a terrific 
show.” 

The Frenchman smiled through 
bloody lips. “On the contrary,” 
he said, “it was you who were 
great. You taught me something 
tonight. You taught’ me that a 
man with guts is entitled to be 
a braggart. I shall never forget 
iva 

Neither could Bruiser. = 


When asked by our photographer what he was going to do to Carpentier, Bruiser answered with gestures (above). 


At last, we've smoked out Billy White Wolf's big secret. 

ee lt took more than an Indian Lo 

sign to do it, too. But Billy , 
finally broke down and 


BILLY WHITE WOLF was fluff- 
ing the feathers of his elaborate 
Indian chieftain’s headdress when 
we called on him at his motel. 
“Look at this,’ he beamed, 
holding up the 60-inch headdress. 
“Tsn’t it a beauty? It’s made of 
choice feathers which I plucked 


from six vultures. Ever hunt 
vultures? You have... .” 
“Never mind the vultures, 


Billy,” we cut him short. “You 
know why we came here. We’ve 
been hearing rumors that you’ve 
been leading a double life. Are 
they true?” 

Billy grinned. “As I started to 
say, you have no idea what it 
takes to capture a vulture. You’ve 
got to possess all the wiles of an 
Indian brave. Lucky thing I’m a 
member in good standing with the 


admitted: 


By GEORGE SAUNDERS 


Choctaw tribe.” 

“That’s exactly what we want 
to talk to you about,” we said. 

“You mean, about the Choc- 
taws?” he said with feigned in- 
nocence. 

“No. About the rumor that 
you’re not really an Indian. That 
your name is not Billy White 
Wolf. That, as a matter of fact, 
you were actually born in the 
Middle East and never saw a red 
Indian until you came to the 
United States...” 

Billy did a double-take, gave a 
long, low whistle and tried to 
make light of the issue by saying: 
“O-ho, so you’ve been talking to 
my enemies, eh? Wait’ll I get 
hold of ’em ... I’ll give ’em a 
good sealpin’.. .” 

“Your enemies had nothing to 


do with it, Billy. They told us a 
lot of other things about you— 
not very flattering, as you can 
imagine—but we got these re- 
ports from our nationwide net- 
work of spies who, incidentally, 
are proud of what you’ve done.” 

“Proud of what I’ve done? 
What do you mean?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

“Aw, e’mon, Billy, don’t try to 
play it cool. We’ve got a com- 
plete rundown on you, but we’d 
like to hear it from your own 
lips.” 

White Wolf threw up his hands. 
“Okay, okay,” he said, “I’ll come 
clean.”’ Then he sat down and told 
us the whole story! 

“It’s true—I was born in the 
Middle East... in Beirut, Leb- 
anon, as a matter of fact, and my 


Continued 
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real name is Adnan Kaisy. But 
my Indian monicker is the real 
thing. The Choctaws gave it to 
me when they adopted me as a 
member of their nation.” 

As Billy spoke of his foster 
people, his hard young face re- 
laxed and his lively black eyes 
took on a look of fondness. 

“Anyone,” he explained, “might 
be born an Indian. But it’s a 
real privilege and an honor to be 
chosen one. I’m proud to be wres- 
tling in the name of those brave 
people.” 

Billy has a hunch that he may 
be an Indian after all. “Indian 
lineage has been traced to the Far 
East,” he said, “so isn’t it pos- 
sible that the blood of the Choc- 
taws flowed in the veins of my 
ancestors? Who knows? Maybe 
even the name ‘Kaisy’ finally 
turned up in Ireland as ‘Casey’.” 

You might expect such a schol- 
arly approach from Billy White 
Wolf, for he has attended three 
American universities and holds 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Portland State in Oregon. It was 
his pursuit of this degree which 
led to his adoption by the Choc- 
taws. 

“IT was a physical education 
major, “Billy explained, ‘‘and did 
some coaching at Portland and 
student teaching at Klamath Falls 
Indian School, which is on the 
Choctaw reservation. I coached 
the young Indian boys in wres- 
tling and we became close 
friends. Before I left there, they 
held a ceremony, presented me 
with a headdress and made me an 
honorary member of their tribe. 
I will never forget them for that: 
I can only hope, as Billy White 
Wolf, I can make them proud 
of me.” 
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At age 27, Billy feels he is just 
now developing the maturity and 
the strength it takes to rule the 
wrestling world, even though he 
already has a championship back- 
ground. 

He has held state titles in Tex- 
as and Oregon and won and lost 


the U.S. title in a series of 
matches with Hawaii’s Prince 
Kuhio. 


In 1961, he teamed with Hogan 
Wharton, a huge, bear-like young- 


ster out of Orange, Texas, and 
won the world tag team title in 
a smashing upset. The pair suc- 


cessfully defended their crown 
until Wharton joined the Ameri- 
can Football League’s Houston 
Oilers as an offensive guard. 
Curiously, football is entwined 
with Billy’s wrestling career. You 
have to go back to Adnan Kaisy’s 
world in 1955 for the beginning. 
One day, a representative of an 
organization called “American 


One of the many top wrestlers who wish 
z Billy White Wolf had stuck fo football 

is Danny Hodge, seen here on receiving 

end of vicious knee-smash fo the face. 


Friends of the Middle East” was 
strolling along the river bank in 
Beirut when he spotted a group 
of youngsters earnestly engaged 
in wrestling. 

The American, from Tulsa, 
Okla., was impressed with one of 
the contestants’ powerful build. 
Calling the boy aside, he said, 
“Son, you should go to the States 
and play football. With your 
strength and size you could be an 
All-America.” 

There followed a lengthy ex- 
planation as to just what in the 
name of Allah this football was 
all about, anyway. 

Events moved quickly from 
there. After many interviews and 
consultations, sponsors were se- 
cured for the boy and a school 
selected. It was decided he would 
go to Houston, Texas, where the 
climate is similar to Beirut, and 
enroll in the University of Hou- 
ston. He almost didn’t make it 
all the way. 

On the SS Ile de France, the 
eager football prospect made the 


acquaintance of former world 
wrestling champion Yvon Robert. 
Robert sized up the young man 
and asked if he had ever done 
any wrestling. 

Yvon was impressed when Ad- 
nan told him he had represented 
his country in Greco-Roman wres- 
tling in the 1954 Olympics at the 
tender age of 18. 

When the ship docked in New 
York, Robert treated the new 
emigrant to dinner in Jack Demp- 
sey’s resturant and introduced 
him to their host. 

Dempsey took in the boy’s im- 
posing frame and tried to inter- 


Billy turned downright nasty in latter 
stages of match with Hodge, culminated 
attack with agonizing arm-lock. But 

time ran out and bout was called a draw. 
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est him in a boxing career. 

“Boxing is not for me,” the 
boy replied. “I want to wrestle, 
but first I am going to college 
and play football.” 

When. the boy arrived in Hou- 
ston he carried Robert’s letter of 
introduction to former wrestler 
Paul Boesch, now a wrestling an- 
nouncer and co-worker with pro- 
moter Morris Sigel. 

Boesch was immediately won 
over by the big, curly-headed kid 
with the wide grin and gleaming 
white teeth. But when Adnan 
urged Paul to give him a chance 
as a pro wrestler, Boesch said 
reluctantly, “No, you’re not ready 
yet. Besides, you should continue 
your education. That’s why you’re 
here.” 

“When I enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Houston,” Billy recalls, 
“T was confused and perhaps a 
little afraid. I had expected a 
small school. This one had more 
than 13,000 students. I felt lost. 
The feeling grew after I reported 
for freshman football. 

“T found football a great game, 
but I never quite mastered it. I 
was physically stronger than the 
other boys, but I was far behind 
in technique, I played tackle and 
weighed 240 pounds. But the 
players I faced, as well as my 
own teammates, had had the bene- 
fit of fine high school coaching. 
Me, I was playing the game for 
the first time. I would have liked 
to become an All-America, like 
my teammate Hogan Wharton. 
Instead, I became discouraged 
and wished I could get back to 
wrestling.” 

He spilled his troubles to 
Boesch, who advised him to con- 
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tact Art Griffith at Oklahoma 
State University. State, a member 
of the Big Eight Conference, had 
an outstanding wrestling program 
and a history of producing na- 
tional collegiate champions. 

So Adnan Kaisy transferred to 
Oklahoma State and for three 
years (1957-58-59) was NCAA 
runnerup as a heavyweight. In 
1959, he won the National AAU 
Greco-Roman title and was run- 
nerup in free style competition. 

Then, his college eligibility fin- 
ished, Kaisy dropped from school 
and took a job in Lubbock, Texas, 
as a cement finisher. Doé Sarpo- 
lis, a veteran wrestler turned pro- 
moter, heard of the boy and paid 
him a visit. “You can make a lot 
more money in pro wrestling than 
you can mixing cement,” Doc ad- 
vised him, Adnan immediately 
went into training. 

Launching his career late in 
1959, the good-looking youngster 
became an immediate hit. Soon, 
he was averaging six matches a 
week; plus two more for televi- 
sion. 

He wrestled three world cham- 
pions in Lou Thesz, Buddy Rogers 
and Pat O’Connor. Then when he 
learned that Hogan Wharton, his 


college buddy, had also entered 
the game, he went to Houston and 
formed a tag team which quickly 
paid off in the U.S. title. 

At that point, Adnan Kaisy 
should have been a very happy 
young man, There remained, how- 
ever, a piece of unfinished busi- 
ness and it worried him. 

He had come to the U.S. to 
wrestle and get an education. He 
was wrestling, all right, but he 
still hadn’t completed his educa- 
tion. He decided to do something 
about it. 

When he went to the West 
Coast to fill a wrestling engage- 
ment, a friend told him about 
Portland State. Adnan made up 
his mind to enroll. 

“Tt was the best move I’ve ever 
made,” he said. 

Why? 

“Because it gave me a com- 
pletely new personality. 

“T entered Portland State as 
Adnan Kaisy. 

“T left it as Billy White Wolf. 

“And until you came along and 
‘exposed’ me,” he concluded with 
mock severity, “I was having a 
ball leading two lives. Now .. .” 
He shrugged. “. . . I’ll just have 
to be content with one.” s 


BEING WRITTEN OFF AS FINISHED CUT LIKE A KNIFE INTO THE GREAT MAN’S PRIDE. 


BUT HE VOWED TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT. HERE’S AN INSIDE LOOK AT... 


ANTONINO ROCCA 


pot a7 
RP 


THE DEEP, BOOMING VOICE cut through the 
cheers that rocked Houston (Texas) Coliseum on 
that hot night last September : “‘Don’t tell me that 
Rocea is all washed up! He’ll go on forever.” 

Had you been in the Coliseum on that particular 
night, and watched Rocca mop the ring with both 
Louis Tillet and Danny McShane (it was a two- 
against-one handicap match), you probably would 
also have shouted the Great Man’s praises. 

But it may have been just an illusion. 

Sure, bare-footed Antonio showed flashes of 
his old brilliance. His tremendous leaps, climaxed 
with booming drop kicks squarely into the faces 
of his opponents, caused the audience to gasp in 
amazement. And the magnetism that he instinct- 
ively transmits to an audience was there, too. 

There were even touches of the savagery Rocca 
exploded at Jerry Graham in that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Madison Square Garden bloodbath seven 
years ago, when he split open Jerry’s platinum 
blond head by bashing it against a ringpost. He 
zoomed Tillet’s 240 pounds into a ringpost the 
same way, but with far less ghastly results. 

All this was exciting enough, but to the pene- 
trating eyes of the experienced wrestling critics, 
Rocea’s performance in Houston left much to be 
desired. Commented one such observer: “Some of 
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“This'll be easy,"' Danny McShane (left) tells part- 
ner Louis Tillet before Texas handicap match with 
Antonino Rocca. They were in for a rude awakening... 


... As Rocca exploded with flashes of old brilliance. 
Rip-roarin’ shoulder rides (below) and zooming drop 
kicks had ecstatic fans reliving ‘‘good old days." 


Another famous Rocea trademark of the '40's made its reappear- 


ance when McShane was almost snapped in half by back-breaker. 


the old razzle-dazzle was there, but he spent too 
much time sitting on the mat with his opponent’s 
arm or leg clamped in a scissors. That’s what we 
call a rest hold, and people don’t spend money to 
see a wrestler rest. That kind of thing was ac- 
cepted 30 years ago, when bouts often lasted sev- 
eral hours, but it is strictly taboo in the Jet Age.” 

It isn’t our purpose to belittle Antonino Rocca. 
Far from it. We have nothing but the highest 
respect for the man who was, indeed, ‘Mr. 
Wrestling” for more than a decade. Every mat 
fan owes a debt of gratitude to Rocca because it 
was he, and he alone, who saved wrestling from 
extinction back in 1949, the year he made his 
U.S. debut. 

We merely contend that the Rocca of today 
should not be served up to the public as the spec- 
tacular “‘Whiz Kid” of 1949, or even 1959, 

Antonino is 38 years old. He is still in superb 
physical condition and he still packs the power of 
a lion in his statuesque body. But the old drive 
and endurance which once propelled him through 
an hour match at top speed seem to have been cut 
in half. When Rocca clamps his foe’s arm or leg 
in a scissors and then drops to the mat for a rest, 
he does it because he has to break the pace and 
take a breather. 

Like any other athlete, Rocca has his good and 
bad nights. Even a 38-year old man can feel like 
a kid at times. Generally speaking, that recent 
night in Houston was a good night for Antonino. 
There was more bounce to the ounce in him than 
there had been in many months. He gave the im- 
pression that he was going to make his long 
standing boast, “I’ll still be wrestling when I’m 
75 years old.” 

All this will surely surprise New York mat fans 
who recall, with a shudder, that horrible weekly 


television show called, “All-Star Wrestling with ~ 


Antonino Rocca.” It began in Dec. 1963, and ori- 


But there were moments when Rocca had fo stall, had to use 
“rest holds," like this head-scissors he clamped on McShane. 


ginated from a small Long Island arena, just 
across the river from Manhattan. While it lasted, 
that show did wrestling more harm than all the 
exposes ever written about the sport. Yes, it was 
that bad. 

What made it so bad was the listless perform- 
ance of the star himself. Rocca wrestled in the 
main event every week, but the vast majority of 
his opponents were unknowns, most of whom 
were even older than he. 

Rarely did Antonino exert himself to deliver a 
drop kick, and he averaged only about three of 
his famous shoulder rides a month, which was 
what the people wanted to see more than anything 
else. And, horror of horrors, the Great Man spent 
approximately 75% of the time sitting on the mat 
with one of his foe’s limbs locked in a frightful 


Groggy McShane rubs squashed head after Rocca, who'd re- 
gained breath and was raring to go, turned him loose.''I 
thought my two ears were touching,’ Danny later moaned. 


“rest hold.” 

What happened was inevitable; the show died 
ingraciously and the rest of the wrestling world 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

Rocca was understandably disappointed when 
his program died. He dropped out of sight for a 
while and tried to pick up the pieces. He wasn’t 
successful. Then his name began popping up in 
the match results column. But he didn’t remain in 
one place for any length of time, an indication 
that he wasn’t attracting the kind of crowds pro- 
moters expected him to draw. 

Again his name dropped out of sight and even 
his closest friends weren’t sure what he was do- 
ing. Reports from the “inner circle’ were con- 
flicting. Some said that he was just lying around 
brooding about his nose-diving career, But others 
insisted that such reports were pure hogwash, 
that Rocca, determined to regain his old form, 
was subjecting himself to a do-or-die recondition- 
ing program in a secret training camp. 

The latter version made sense to those who 
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. .. Tillet slumped in gasping daze to knees. After series 
of parting kicks to Louie's face, Rocca grabbed partners 
by hair and cracked their skulls together to end match. 


With the fans’ screams egging him on, Antonino turns 
attention on Tillet, soon has the 218-pound Canadian 
sagging on the ropes. Rocca kept up attack until . . - 


really knew Tony Rocea. He is an enormously 
proud man who would rather die than settle for 
second best, and the way things were going for 
him at the time, even second best seemed beyond 
his grasp. 

To this day, we’re not sure that Rocca subjected 
himself to that Spartan reconditioning program. 
But judging by the way he smacked together the 
skulls of Louis Tillet and Danny McShane, after 
setting them up with zooming drop kicks and rip 
roarin’ shoulder rides, we’re inclined to believe it. 
And certainly this was an entirely different Rocca 
from the one who rested on that mat in New 
York, week after week, before a yawning TV 
audience. 

Maybe those hardened Texas critics did spot 
flaws in his Houston performance last September. 
But even they admitted being thrilled by the 
bout’s magnificent high spots—when Rocca cata- 
pulted himself through the air like a rocket head- 
ing for the moon. 

Commented one veteran ringside reporter that 
night, “Rocca is the most remarkable athlete the 
world has ever known. I saw both good and bad in 
his showing tonight. But more important, I saw 
in his flashing eyes the bold determination of a 
teenager, and his body had more of the old Rocca 
rhythm bubbling in it than I’ve seen since 1959. 
I honestly believe that he is going to startle the 
world by accomplishing the most amazing come- 
back in the history of modern sports.” 

Put all the known facts together: Rocca’s show- 
ing in Houston against Tillet and McShane, his 
fierce determination and pride, his enormous 
power and drive—what does it add up to? We’d 
say that the Great Man discovered the Fountain 
of Youth. And who knows, maybe he’ll still be 
wrestling, as he says, “when I’m 75.” » 
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By PETER RANDALL 


Inside the ring, Pee Wee Lopez is 107 pounds of pure fury 


THE ELFIN CREATURE with 
the bleached pompadour and ex- 
aggerated swagger strode briskly 
down Main Street at the peak 
noon-hour rush. He looked neither 
right nor left—his dark, round 
face a hardened mask and his 
bright eyes boring steadily ahead. 
Heads turned. A woman whis- 
pered to her companion. A man 
swiveled around for a better look. 

The tiny fellow wheeled sud- 
denly and fixed the man with a 
menacing glare. The pedestrian’s 
face flushed and he averted his 
eyes, embarrassed at having been 
caught staring. 

Pee Wee Lopez nudged a com- 
panion, a devilish grin replacing 
the scowl. ‘They do it every 
time,” he laughed, indicating the 
retreating citizen. And then he 
resumed his singular strut. 

It is difficult to resist staring at 
Pee Wee when he takes his mid- 
day strolls. He stands only four- 
feet, 1114 inches tall and weighs 
107 pounds. His hair is swept 
back and bleached the color of old 
snow. A tight-fitting T-shirt isn’t 
expected to hide a muscular torso. 
The big item, though, is his walk. 

It is sort of a stalking motion, 
like a cowboy stomping down the 
middle of a dusty street, headed 
for a shoot-out. Pee Wee’s head 
is thrust far in front of his body; 
his arms describe a slow, pump- 
ing motion and his shoulders keep 
rhythm. Meanwhile, the Lopez 
backsides appear to be fighting a 
losing battle to catch up with the e v4 Ps 
rest of him, He calls it his “Bud- But outside he S a gay, romantic 
dy Rogers Walk.” 7 7 

If you saw him prancing by 


you might guess that Pee Wee 
Lopez is a jockey (which he was), 
or an actor (which he could be). 
Since he stands only eye-high to 


a fire plug, you probably wouldn’t 


guess that wrestling is his pro- 
fession. As a matter of fact, Pee WITH 
Wee has been one of the world’s 
outstanding midget wrestlers for 
six years and he and his partner, 
Chico Santana, claim the world 
midget tag team title. : 
His daily constitutional ended 
this day, Pee Wee relaxed in his IDEAS 
hotel room and reflected on the 
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life of a very little man in a big 
man’s game. 

“First,” he wagged a warning 
finger, “don’t call me a dwarf. 
People who call me that are mis- 
taken. I am not a dwarf; I’m a 
midget. I was born of normal 
parents—my father is five-feet, 
eight inches tall.” 

Mention of his father brought 
a fond smile to Pee Wee's ex- 
pressive face. “He wanted me to 
be a lawyer, you know. Me, I 
wanted to strike out on my own. 


Pee Wee's bleached platinum blond hair flips around like 
a wet mop as he strains to keep headlock on Little Boy 
Blue. Lopex prefers to use roughhouse tactics despite the 
fact he is most skillful of all midget wrestlers. 
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What did I want do to? I wanted 
to be a jockey. So I left home and 
wound up in San Diego and I 
worked there a year, learning to 
be a jock.” 

Pee Wee’s early ambition was 
understandable. His’ family emi- 
grated from Mexico to Puerto 
2ico when he was a baby. His 
father, Senor Juan Pagan (Lopez 
is Pee Wee’s ring name), dévelop- 
ed an extensive ranch. outside 
Cabo Rojo, raising cattle, horses, 
sugar cane and one ‘small, but 


oy 


adventurous son. Despite his size, 
Pee Wee was quite good with 
horses. He particularly liked to 
ride them at full speed, with the 
wind tearing at his hair and the 
dirt road a blur beneath pound- 
ing hoofs. 

When it came time for Pee Wee 
to think of a career, the prospect 
of poring over legal tomes be- 
came a one-fall loser to a life of 
getting paid for riding fast 


horses. The little fella said adios 
to the family ranch and took off 
Continued on Page 62 


Pee Wee braces himself as he is about to take impact of one 
of Little Boy Blue's body slams. Lopez went on to win match, 


Lopez is meticulous about his appearance, down fo the 
smallest detail, Here he makes sure every hair is in 
place before he leaves dressing room for the ring. 


BY ROGER BAKER 


GENE KINISKI SAT MOODLIYnursing a scotch-on-rocks at 
the bar. His enormous hand buried the glass so that it 
looked like he was holding a golf ball. 

“| tried,"’ he said to his sympathetic bar-mate, a small 
man with horn rimmed glasses and the glitter of hero- 
worship in his eyes. 

"I tried, my God, | tried."" Kiniski kept repeating it 
over and over again, and the man who listened kept 
nodding his head. 

“Il walk down the street and kids throw stones at me. 
| get on a bus and women give up their seats just to get 
away from me. | go into a barber shop for a haircut and 
| don't have to wait my turn, because the barber wants 
to get me out of his shop as fast as he can—so he takes 
me as soon as | walk in. But | know that he would really 
like to tell me to get the hell out. 

“Maybe he would throw me out if he had the guts to 
try it.” 

The 275-pound wrestler gulped down what was left 
in his glass, threw some money on the bar and walked 
out the door. He walked through the streets of Edmonton, 
Canada—the city in which he was born—until dawn 
began streaking the sky. Then he went home and tried 
to sleep. 

Gene closed his eyes. But he wasn’t kidding himself. 
He couldn't sleep. He had too much on his mind. 

Kiniski was bugging himself with the same barbed 
question that has been bugging professional villains from 
the day wrestling, as we know it today, was born. 

Tell a fan who has seen Gene Kiniski dig his foot into 
an unconscious man's face that the big lug has a guilty 
conscience and he'll tell you you're nuts. ‘'Kiniski ain't no 
human being,"’ the fan might say. “Only human beings 


have consciences. 

Professional wrestling is a business of good guys and 
bad guys. People pay to see the good guys win and the 
bad guys carried out feet first. You can’t blame them. 
And wrestling has a scale of pay, just like any other busi- 
ness. The meaner a wrestler is, the more people come out 
in hopes of seeing him carried out, and hence the bigger 
the villain's rate of pay. 

Few wrestlers earn more per year than Kiniski. Here's 
one example why: 

The place was Buffalo, New York. The date: June 4, 
1957. It was about 9 o'clock in the evening and Kiniski 
was busily balancing his checkbook in a corner of the 
dressing room. Since he was to wrestle in the main event 
of the evening, he had a full hour to work out the figures 
and make sure the bank wasn't cheating him. Gene is 
like that. He doesn't trust anybody, particularly banks. 

He was so engrossed shuffling his cancelled checks that 
he didn’t hear the man walk into the room, and he didn’t 
even notice him until he spoke. 

“Gene, I've come to ask you a favor.”’ the man said 
quietly. He was nervous, and he kept looking at the door 
to see if somebody else was coming into the room. Ob- 
viously he didn't want to be seen with Kiniski. And for a 
good reason; he was to be Gene's opponent that night 
in the main event. 

Kiniski wheeled around. When he saw who it was, a 
startled expression crossed his hard face. ‘'What in hell 
are you doing in here?"’ he growled after recovering 
from the shock. 

The other wrestler, whose name we do not feel it would 
be prudent to reveal, motioned with his hands for Gene 
to calm down. ‘Please, Gene, not so loud. We mustn't be 
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seen together.’ 

“Then get the hell out of here!"’ Kiniski roared. 

The other wrestler shook his head in disgust. ‘'Can't 
you even hear what I've got so say?"’ 

Kiniski rose to his towering 6’5” and shoved his chest 
defiantly into the man’s face. Then he began hitting the 
man with his chest, bouncing him towards the door. 

But the smaller man stood his ground after two shoves. 
He clenched his fists so tightly that the veins bulged in 
his arms, and his face flushed a cherry red. 

“What the devil is the matter with you, Kiniski?” he 
asked. ‘You act like a maniac. Now you're gonna listen 
to me or they're going to carry one of us out of this 
room.”’ , 

Kiniski stopped shoving. He seemed taken back by the 
man's brashness and you could almost see what was run- 
ning through his mind: ‘‘Who in hell does this slob think 
he’s talking to?” 

But Gene listened as the other man spoke in slow, 
deliberate words. He pointed to the patch of 4” adhesive 
tape stuck over the ribs down his left side. ‘'See this? | 
tripped over a board while | was getting out of my car 
tonight. | landed against the car door and | think maybe 


In an attempt to knock the 
wind out of Wilbur Snyder, 
Kiniski leaves himself wide 
open for a kick or punch 

in the stomach. Few wrestlers 
willingly take such risks. 


| busted a couple of ribs. It hurts like crazy and | know 
| shouldn't be wrestling tonight. But I'm here and | want 
to work. | need the work. All I'm asking you, Gene, is to 
lay off my ribs tonight. Do anything else, but lay off my 
ribs. | don't think | could stand the pain." 

Kiniski, with a suspicious look on his face, studied the 
big strip of tape, then he very gently touched the area 
with his fingers. The other wrestler cringed from even 
the slight touch, but he felt he had made his point when 
Gene quickly pulled away his finger. 

The two men stared at each other for a few seconds. 
Then Gene smiled and nodded his head. “All you had 
to do was ask. Of course I'll lay off your ribs. I'll do it 
because I'd expect you to de the same for me if | was in 
your spot.” 

They shook hands and the man left Kiniski’s dressing 
room greatly relieved. 

About a half hour later, they were both in the ring 
listening to the referee's instructions. They shook hands 
and the injured man began slipping off his robe as he 
turned to go back to his corner and await the opening 
bell. But he never got the chance to turn all the way 
around. Kiniski let out a howl, then a deep grunt as he 


drove his massive fist with awesome force squarely against 
the adhesive tape. The man fell as if shot through the 
head. Oddly enough, he didn't let out a sound because 
he fainted immediately from the pain. 

Of course there was no main event that night. It was 
all over before it even began. Because the bell had 
never rung. Kiniski could not be officially disqualified, 
so it went into the record books as ‘‘No Contest.” 

When word spread around the wrestling business of 
what Kiniski had done, he got the ‘'silent’’ treatment— 
when other wrestlers saw Gene walk into a hotel lobby 
or a restaurant, they walked out. 

Kiniski pretended that he didn’t care. ‘They can all 
drop dead,"’ he told Edmonton promoter Rod Fenton. 
‘Who needs them? And what in hell is bugging them 
anyway? | didn't do anything to them." 

Gene justified his vile act with the shallow excuse, 
“He'd have done the same thing to me." 

But that's not true. There's only one Gene Kiniski, and 
only Kiniski would sink that low. 

Listen to what a few of Kiniski's opponents have to 
say about him: 

Verne Gagne admitted after a match in Minneapolis 
that Kiniski scares him. ‘‘He got hot when the referee 
disqualified him,"’ Gagne recalled, ‘and later he came 
after me in the dressing room waving a lead pipe. He's a 
killer. He belongs in a cage."’ 

Yukon Eric, a mild-mannered man, loves just about 
everything on earth except, Killer Kowalski and Gene 
Kiniski.. Said Eric: ‘Kowalski ripped my ear off in a 
match in Montreal back in the early 1950's. | wrestled 
him many times after that, and he tried to rip off my other 
ear. | think he’s an animal. But when | compare Kowalski 
to Kiniski, I'd have to say that Kiniski is the madder dog.” 

Red Bastien had his bitter experiences with Kiniski. 
“We have a lot of tough, mean men in wrestling," ex- 
plained Red, ‘'but Kiniski is different. He doesn't wrestle 
to win—he does it to maim men. | remember the night 
| wrestled him in San Francisco. | think it was San 
Francisco, He kept kicking me in the groin, even though 


After knocking Snyder 

down with series 

of head punches, 

Kiniski stomped 

Wilbur's chest. 

Gene was eventually 

disqualified in 

St. Louis bout for 
“continual fouling.” 


he knew it would get him disqualified. Then, after he 
was disqualified, he kept right on kicking me. Kicking 
and laughing, kicking and laughing." 

These were the things that haunted Kiniski as he 
walked through the dark, deserted streets of Edmonton 
that cold night in the winter of 1963. He longed for a 
woman to smile at him. He was hungry for the laughter 
of children. He yearned just to have somebody to talk to. 
But how ‘could he get those things? Only one way. He’d 
have to do a complete change-about and make people 
like him. The very thought of such a thing frightened 
Kiniski. But he knew that he would have to at least give 
it a try or resign himself to the unbearable existence of 
of a man without a friend. 

The loss of money was another factor to be considered. 
Gene was earning about $100,000 because so many 
people wanted to see him carried out of the ring, feet 
first. That was the only reason he was making that kind 
of money. Would they keep paying to see him smiling 
instead of growling? Would they pay to cheer him in- 
stead of jeer him? Kiniski couldn't talk himself into be- 
lieving that. No, he would have to sacrifice a major part 
of his income along with his fierce reputation. He'd do it! 
At least he'd give it a try. But where and when would 
he start? The timing had to be perfect. 

It wasn't until two months after that soul-searching 
night in Edmonton that the opportunity finally presented 
itself, However even before that, Gene had, as he put it, 
“softened up a little.’’ He continued to be rough, all right, 
but where he would normally have kicked a stricken foe 
in the head until the police pulled him away, he stopped 
kicking of his own accord after perhaps only two or 
three boots. The people noticed it and it made them 
wonder. And when Gene refrained from using his dreaded 
back-breaker on helpless victims, they wondered even 
more. Slowly but surely the scene was being set for the 
startling transition. 

Now it was the spring of 1963 and Kiniski was still 
searching for the proper time and place. The pattern 
began to take shape when he engaged in a series of 


Kiniski’s back-breaker is probably the most feared weapon in wrestling. Gene himself estimates 
that he ruined the careers of about “‘six guys.’ Victim in photo above is Angelo Savoldi. 


vicious brawls with Japanese Judo expert Kinji Shibuya 
in various major Western Canadian cities. Shibuya, whose 
goateed snarl has a magical knack of reopening old 
war wounds, battled Kiniski as much for the crowd's jeers 
as he did for getting his hand raised in victory. The 
angry mood of the people toward Shibuya gave Gene 
the answer to his problem. 

The first few matches between Kiniski and Shibuya 
resulted in 3 draws, 3 victories for Kiniski (two by dis- 
qualification), and 2 victories for Shibuya (one by dis- 
qualification). All were savage wars and peculiar in that 
there was no glowing hero to warm the fans’ hearts. But, 
Gene observed shrewdly, the jeers for Kinji were louder 
than those aimed at him. This was quite logical since 
people will support one of their own, no matter how 
much they dislike him, against anyody who smacks of 
Pearl Harbor. 

The plan began to crystalize in Kiniski’s mind; Shibuya 
would make the ideal opponent against whom to make 
the big ‘‘switch.’’ But where would the crucial match 
take place? Edmonton was not desirable because it was 
Gene's hometown and he didn't want to risk anything 
going wrong there. Winnipeg was a possibility. But he 
had already wrestled Shibuya there three times. Van- 
couver? ‘‘Perfect,"’ Gene recalled to a WRESTLING 
ILLUSTRATED correspondent. ‘‘Vancouver was ideal be- 
cause | had a big reputation there—all bad—and if | 
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could conyince Winnipeg fans that | had reformed | 
could do it anyplace in the U. S. and Canada.” 

Through Gene’s dogged determination, the match was 
finally set for the night of April 15, 1963, in Vancouver's 
Exhibition Gardens. 

Kiniski was visibly nervous as he paced the dressing 
room. He tried to look his best, where normally he doesn't 
care how he looks. He had got a haircut that afternoon, 
and he let the barber shave him, too. He wore a pair of 
brand new Kelly-green trunks, and he even shaved the 
hair on his chest (only villians have hairy chests). 

When he walked down the aisle Gene was encouraged 
by the sound of a few cheers and a cry of, ‘‘Atta boy, 
Gene, let’s get him now.” 

Shibuya did as was expected. He gouged, stomped, 
bit and kicked. But Kiniski remained calm, sought to use 
legitimate holds such as headlocks, armlocks, etc. The 
surprised crowd began to applaud Gene—sofftly at first, 
then with ever-increasing ardor until they were standing 
on their feet and cheering him on with a gusto reserved 
for the most revered heroes. 

Gene recalled his impressions thusly: ‘| couldn’t be- 
lieve they wete rooting for me. | kept turning around 
and looking out at their faces to make sure | wasn't 
hearing things or dreaming. I’ve got to admit that it 
was a wonderful experience, while it lasted.” 

The cheers inspired Gene on to winning the two ouf 

Continued on Page 68 


Danger is no stranger to 
John Paul Henning. He 
has laughed at death 
more times than he can 
remember. But there is 
one thing that makes his 
blood run cold... 
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IT WAS A QUIET, MOONLESS 
NIGHT and there was a gentle 
swell on the sea—perfect for a 
Frogman raid. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur had 
promised the Filipinos, “I shall 
return,’ and the moment was now 
at hand. 

To clear the way for part of the 
invasion, an American submarine 
surfaced off the rocky coast, 
water sluicing down its gray 
flanks. 


BY ED JACKSON 
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Out of the conning tower crept 
eight shadowy figures. Quickly, 
they slid into the sea and headed 
toward shore where two hulking 
Japanese battlewagons lay at 
anchor. 

For months, the Frogmen had 
trained for a mission like this: 

... Up at 4 A.M., they slogged 
four miles through a swamp be- 
fore breakfast. 

... Then they spent up to eight 
hours in the water, sopping up 


tricky demolition techniques. 

... Practicing on coral reefs 
and old sunken ships, they dived 
to ear-splitting depths to place 
magnetic bombs. 

... Once, when they went down 
to blow up some coral, two mem- 
bers of the old team didn’t make 
it back to the pick-up boat... 

All this strenuous work had 
been directed toward one single 
goal: sink the enemy. 

Despite its risks, the training 


Henning kicks out of leglock clamped on 
by big Sonny Cooper. John Paul, who is 
always the classic hero-type, so shocked 
crowd with kick that they booed him. 


operation had been a breeze for 
big, husky John Paul Henning. 

But now that he faced the real 
thing, he felt a peculiar shiver 
race along his spine. 

Henning remembered the 
clipped words of the sub’s skipper 
just before they left: “Hope you 
make it; good luck.” 

Hope you make it. That was a 
laugh. All the hope in the world 
wouldn’t help if anything went 
wrong... ° 

On reaching the spectral war- 
ships rolling heavily in the swell, 
the Frogmen split into two teams. 

Working feverishly, they ap- 
plied their magnetic bombs to the 
slimy, encrusted hulls. 

Seconds after they left, a Japa- 
nese sentry spotted them and the 
sea came ablaze with crisscross- 
ing funnels of light. 

The Frogmen dived for cover 
and, kicking furiously, streaked 
back toward their submarine. 

One thought throbbed through 
their minds as they snaked 
through the water: 

Would the sub be waiting for 
them—or would it have crash- 
dived to avoid being shelled? 

For one throat-constricting mo- 
ment, they sweated out the an- 
swer. Then two simultaneous 
explosions ripped the Japanese 
warships. 

The Frogmen scrambled aboard 
the sub just in time to see the 
vessels blow up in staccato bursts 
of orange flame. 

Henning, who later went on to 
spread terror in another hattle 
area—the wrestling ring—doesn’t 
like to talk about the mission. 

“T was just doing my duty,” he 
says modestly about one of the 
most daring raids in World 
War II. 

But he admits he was so close 
to death he could have reached 
out and touched it. 

Henning literally came out of 
the sea to become one of Amer- 
ica’s most-feared wrestlers. He 
was born in the Caymans, a 
group of coral islands in the spar- 
kling blue-green Atlantic 200 
miles northwest of Jamaica. 

The Caymans, which are part 
of the British West Indies, were 
discovered in 1503 by Christo- 
pher Columbus, who named them 
“Tortugas” (Spanish for “tur- 
tles’”) after the huge, slow-moy- 


Villain Sonny Cooper got Henning mad and wound up with his head locked 
between ropes. Referee Marvin Jones tried to untangle him, but it took 
Henning, in an apologetic gesture to fans, to finally release Cooper. 
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ing creatures he found in abun- 
dance there. 

More than 430 years after 
Columbus weighed anchor, a mus- 
cular, brown-haired youngster 
named John Paul Henning wres- 
tled those turtles in their natural 
habitat. 

John Paul, the son of a mer- 
chant seaman, grew up in West 
Bay, a fishing-and-farming ham- 
let, He learned to swim when he 
was five years old. By the time he 
reached his teens, he knew the 
submerged coral reefs surround- 
ing Grand Cayman Island the way 
other youngsters know their own 
neighborhoods. 

He was 16 years old before he 
saw his first electric light, But 
looking back, he can’t say he real- 
ly missed anything. He liked to 
go beachcombing; feeling the hot, 
clean sand squish between his 
toes as he scoured for treasures 
given up by the restless Atlantic. 

Keeping a wary eye out for 
cruising sharks, he dived deep to 
the ocean floor to watch the 
striped angel fish flit among the 
coral reefs. 

He learned quickly to be care- 
ful where he set foot, for giant 
sting rays abounded, their wing- 
like bodies buried in the sand and 
their barbed tails ready to lash 
out at the careless. 

And there were moray eels— 
vicious creatures with rows of 
needle-like teeth which inhabit 
holes in the coral, waiting for 
something — anything — to enter 
their domain. 

“T’'ye seen moray eels with 
heads as large as a man’s thigh,” 
John Paul reflected. “They have 
the meanest-looking eyes of any- 
thing I have ever come across. 
They lie in those coral holes, usu- 
ally with only part of their head 
visible and their jaws snapping. 
I always stayed clear of them.” 

Sharks were something else. 
Their gray, leathery skin has 
commercial value. The flesh is 
coarse but edible. Their fins yield 
a gelatin which makes a fine soup, 
The liver contains oil rich in vita- 
mins A and D and what’s left of 
the critters can be converted to 
meal and fertilizer. 

“Losing your fear of sharks,” 
John Paul recalled, ‘was all a 
part of growing up in West Bay. 
Sharks are timid, really. I have 
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Tarzan Tyler uses ropes for protection against Henning's arm and shoulder 
lock, Tyler opened deep cut on John's head soon after this picture was taken. 


been in the water with them many 
times and have never been at- 
tacked, As a matter of fact, we 
used to slip a rope around them 
and let them take us for a ride. 
I roped a big one once and finally 
had to cut him free: he was tow- 
ing me out to sea. 

“Don’t get me wrong,’ Hen- 
ning added hastily. “I have a 
healthy respect for sharks and I 
certainly don’t recommend any- 
one trying to rope one, Not all 
sharks are man-eaters and gen- 
erally they won't attack you. But 
there’s no use stretching your 
luck. Blood .. . any kind of blood 

. attracts them. Anyone who 
does surf fishing in shark-infested 
waters should use a long stringer 
for his catches. A shark will go 
for those fish and he isn’t at all 
choosy when he bites.” 

The Caymans lie in hurricane 
country and in the centuries be- 
fore Henning was born, the awe- 
some storms sent many a sailing 
ship to a watery grave. What one 
storm covered, another would re- 
veal, driving the tight-packed 
sand from coral-encrusted tim- 
bers to make the area a mecca 
for treasure hunters. 

“You could see these wrecks 


right through the water,” John 
Paul said. “We’d dive down to 
look them over. Sometimes we'd 
find a few gold coins. Once we 
weren't paying much attention 
and almost got caught in a storm 
ourselves. That’s my greatest fear 
—getting caught in a storm in a 
small boat.” 

The fear stems from living 
through several of the 100 MPH 
hurricanes which swept the is- 
lands. And from having once been 
caught in one far from West Bay. 

“T shipped as a mess cook on 
a schooner when I was 13,” Hen- 
ning recalled. “We were catching 
sea turtles. The hurricane hit and 
we couldn’t outrun it. We lost 
most of our rigging and I’ll al- 
ways remember the way that hur- 
ricane tossed that schooner 
around. If our auxiliary engine 
had failed, we would’ve been 
goners.” 

Yet, like so many men who 
know, fear and respect the sea, 
John Paul joined the Navy in 
1942, volunteering for a Frogman 
unit. 

“Tt was a tough outfit,” John 
says simply. “Of the men in my 
group, 90 per cent failed to get 
through training..” 


Henning was shipped to the 
Hawaiian Islands, then to the 
Philippines for two years. He was 
transferred to the Jacksonville, 
Fla., Naval Air Base in 1945, 
where he resumed an acquaint- 
anceship with Pat O’Hara, whom 
he had met in St. Petersburg four 
years previously. O’Hara, noting 
that the six-footer with the stripes 
of a Boatswain First on his arm 
had returned 15 pounds heavier, 
urged John Paul to try for the 
base wrestling team. Henning did, 
and wrestled there for six months. 

After the war, Henning found 
a job as a lineman for the Florida 
Power and Light Co. He stayed 
with it for five years, meanwhile 
bugging O’Hara for a chance to 
get into professional wrestling. 

Finally, in 1950, O’Hara gave 
in and sent him to the Pacific 
Northwest to launch his career. 


From there, Henning wound up 
in Hawaii and was an immediate 
sensation. 

“T grew up in Hawaii,’ Hen- 
ning said. “I ate a lot and swam 
a lot and wrestled a lot and, by 
1953, I had gone from 200 pounds 
to 240. Then I beat Karl Von 
Shoberg for the Hawaiian title 
and Bob Bruns, who was a for- 
mer Hawaiian champion, sent me 
to South Africa. I beat Willie 
Lingberg for the title there. 

“After that I took on anybody, 
anywhere. I wrestled in the 
Azores, in Paris, Rome, Athens, 
South America, Australia and 
then I came home and started 
chasing Lou Thesz.” 

Henning’s Scotch-Irish brogue 
takes on an almost wistful in- 
flection when he speaks of Thesz. 
“He’s a great champion,” John 
Paul admits. “I wrestled him once 


and he beat me... but he knew 
he’d been in a battle. And I know 
I’ve improved since then. Thesz 
is getting old. He’s ready to be 
taken. And I think I’m the man 
who can do it.” 

John Paul grew quiet for a 
moment, reflecting on the long, 
hard road he’s traveled to attain 
the stature of a ranking chal- 
lenger. The painful times, like 
when the late Jimmy Ray whacked 
him in the Adam’s apple so hard 
he was speechless for three days 
and could eat nothing but soup. 
He flexed the left knee he dam- 
aged in a tough bout with The 
Bruiser and traced a thin scar 
where he had bone chips removed 
from his elbow. 

John Paul’s ruggedly handsome 
face bore fresh marks of battle. 
A reddened patch of skin above 
his left eye told of a cut only 

Continued on Page 54 


Henning, who is known to other 
wrestlers as probably the strong- 
est 240-pounder in the business, 
easily flips Tyler over his 
shoulder before scoring a fall. 


The ‘Lion of 


ANDRE DRAPP, the “Lion of 
Lorraine,” smirked with contempt 
when the Mad Mongol vaulted 
over the ropes and strutted about 
the ring in Monroe, La. “Look 
at that funny little mustache,” he 
told his manager. “I’m going to 
tie his nose up with it and send 
him back where he came from.” 

“Yeah?” his manager said. 
“Well, you better tie him up real 
good because he’ll have a long 
way to go before he reaches the 
Altai Mountains in Mongolia. 
Besides, a lotta fans here think 
you might go on a little trip your- 
Selrcca- 

Drapp winced. It was a Sar- 
castic reference to the French- 
man’s quick vanishing act during 
his first American tour. He had 
proved sensational—for a while. 
Then he met a bruiser who nearly 
ripped him to shreds and he fled 
back to Paris. 

Andre was a much improved 
wrestler when he returned last . 
year. He mowed down a passel 
of opponents, including the guy 
who had almost murdered him, 
and was a sure bet to get a crack 
at Lou Thesz’s crown. All he had 
to do was beat the Mad Mongol. 

To find out how well he suc- 
ceeded, see the pictures on the 


The Mad Mongol, seconds after he vaulted 
over the top ropes and strutted around the next two pages ae 
ring, snarls at the sight of his opponent. 

He was, of course, greeted with rounds 

of catcalls from the fans. 
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Lorraine Came in With a Roar... 


They call me the Mad Mongol. Aiyeee! This Frenchman is 

! am born from the loins of much tougher than | thought. 
the Blue Wolf, like the great That blow to my kidneys 
Khan himself. My main pur- shook me to my foundations. 
pose in life is to break But I have the strength 

my enemies in two... of four mountain lions... 


But he is a crafty one 


me, but I thrust him aside and eludes me. Not for 
and grab my opponent by long, though. I start 

the throat and scream, tearing out chunks of 
‘V'll rip off your hide hair to send to my Tar- 
and hang it on the wall!’ tar chief in Mongolia... 


In my eagerness fo end Then | throw him out of the 
things, | get caught with ring and move quickly to 
a flying dropkick. But destroy him. But the ref- 
this is Monsieur Drapp’s eree interferes again and 
last desperate gesture my craven opponent begs 
and | hammer him mercilessly. . . him to keep me away... 
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..- And Went Out Like a Lamb 


¢-~ 


A completely confused and disappointed 
Andre Drapp walks up aisle on way to 
dressing room. As he walked he kept 
looking at, and talking to, his right 
hand. What he was saying we don't 
know. You see, he was speaking French. 


Nashville for another bout when he decided to stop for 
dinner. A young man who had seen him wrestle on 
television, recognized Louie and moved toward his table. 
Tillet looked up just as the kid pulled a pistol from his 
belt. ‘I'm going to kill you,"’ the intruder said. 

It was like a scene from a bad movie melodrama and 
Lovie was about to bust out laughing—until he saw the 
look in the gunman's eyes. The kid was dead serious. 

Lovie’s pulses were hammering but he remained com- 
posed. ‘‘Give me that gun," he said quietly, starting 
fo rise. 

The kid backed up a step, his hand trembling. ‘Don't 
move!"’ he warned. 

Louie fixed him with a cold stare. ‘Look at you,’ he 
said disdainfully, ‘‘your hand is shaking .. ." 

With that, he moved swiftly from behind the table 
and lunged at his intruder. 

The kid gulped once, shot a wild look at the door and 
bolted, dropping the gun in his haste. 

Tillet picked it up and inspected it. It was a snub-nosed 
pistol, fully loaded and ready for firing. 

With a contemptuous gesture, Lovie pitched it onto 
the counter and stalked to his car. 

“While it was happening," Tillet recalled, ‘‘l felt 
absolutely no fear. Then after | drove away, it suddenly 
struck me that | might have lost my life in that little 
cafe. | had to stop the car and vomit.”’ 

He wasn't quite as fortunate in Montreal, when he 
wrestled Maurice LaPoint in the Forum. It was a par- 
ticularly rugged brawl, as Tillet matches generally are, 
and by the time if was over the fans wouldn't have 
elected Lovie dog catcher. As he stormed toward his 
dressing room, an overwrought fan darted between 
Tillet’s escort and drove a knife into Louie's left side. 

At the hospital, it took seven stitches to repair the inner 
damage and 12 more to close the wound. Then they 
gave him a tetanus shot. It developed that Tillet was 
allergic to the serum and it brought on temporary paralysis 
which lasted for weeks. 

Why hadn't the police prevented the attack? Tillet 
shrugged. ‘‘They do the best they can but some of those 
fans are too fast for them.” 

The cops were right on the job in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, though, when a knife-wielder leaped at Louie as 
he left the ring. If it hadn't been for Sgt. Ted Bullard, 
Tillet might be pushing up daisies today. 

“The sergeant intercepted the man by throwing his 
body in front of mine and grabbing for the knife,’’ Louie 
recalled. Bullard got a nasty gash but he disarmed the 
assailant. ‘‘] owe my life to the sergeant," Louie said. 

Tillet picks Bluefield, W. Va., as the toughest town 
in which he ever wrestled. ‘‘In 1957,"’ he reflected, ‘'l 
beat a local boy called The Mountaineer in a rough 
match. The people got ugly and demanded that | give 
him another chance. The promoter rematched us for the 
following week. 

“It never came off because the fans wouldn't even let 
me get into the arena. They turned over my car and 
while they were distracted, | sneaked into the dressing 
room. But when | came out for the bout, they had blocked 
the aisle. The promoter reset the match for the local ball 
park. 

“This time, | got protection—a portable steel cage. The 
policemen wheeled me to the ring, which was enclosed 
in wire mesh. | won again, got back into my cage and 


‘Why do they hate 
me? I’m really a 


nice fellow—and 
I can cook, too...’ 


‘Anyone can see from this painting that | was destined to be 
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was wheeled back to my dressing room. The fans were 
so mad they tore the place apart. Then they tried to break 
into my dressing room, but the police held them off. 
Finally, the cops told them I'd sneaked out another way. 
Some of the people went home. Most of them didn’t. So 
| had to stay in that dressing room until 4 A.M. when the 
police thought it safe to take me away.” 

Why does Tillet go through such agony? Because wres- 
tling is something more than a game to him. “‘It’s a chal- 
lenge,"’ he snaps. ‘'!l took up wrestling in McGill Institute 
in Montreal because | knew absolutely nothing about it. 
| was quite good at ice hockey, baseball and lacrosse... 
even skiing. But | had never tried wrestling, so | decided 
to learn the sport. One night in 1952 | attended some 
matches in Quebec Province. One of the wrestlers on the 
card didn’t show up, so | volunteered to take his place. 
| won the bout. Since then I've had more than 2,000 
matches and lost only about 60.” 

Lovie has met them all in his 11-year professional 
career, although, at 218 pounds, he isn’t considered one 
of the game's dreadnaughts. ‘'Size,”’ he shrugs, “means 
nothing to me. Why, | weighed only 165 when | started. 
In fact, | would rather wrestle bigger men. When a big 
man falls, he is slower in getting up and you have a better 
chance to pin him. 

“! wrestled The Mighty Jumbo once in Jacksonville, 
Tenn. He weighed 601 pounds, but | beat him in 16 
minutes. When he tried to apply his ‘Big Splash’ hold, | 
just moved aside and he fell like a ton of bricks. Before 


champion’ 


he could recover, | had pinned him.” 

Tillet's opponents have ranged from bears and alliga- 
tors to two world champions. ‘I wrestled the alligator in 
Brockville, Ontario,’’ he said. ‘‘When | got belted two 
or three times with its tail, | decided to get out of there. 
| will leave the alligator-wrestling title to someone else. 

“That goes for bears, too. The one | wrestled in Tulsa, 
Okla., was named Victor. | stayed with him for 15 minutes. 
Bears can really wrestle, you know, and | don't know of 
anyone capable of pinning one.” 

Tillet wrestled junior heavyweight champion Danny 
Hodge twice. ‘‘I lost the first time, then got a draw in 
Oklahoma City, his home town,” Tillet recalled. 

“l wrestled Lou Thesz, the senior world champion, last 
March. We were even with a fall apiece when | missed a 
flying tackle, banged my head and was counted out. | 
have a lot of respect for Thesz, but | believe | can beat 
him now.” 

Thesz weighed 240 the night he wrestled Tillet and 
Louie admits that's giving up a big edge. ‘He's a great 
champion,"’ Tillet said, ‘‘but remember he only beat me 
because of my own miscalculation. As for Hodge, well, | 
did wrestle him to a draw in his own backyard and that 
in itself should get me another crack at him.”’ 

And then Tillet squared those imposing shoulders and 
frowned. ‘‘Thesz has the weight, although I’m heavy 
enough now to beat him. What | have, he can never 
acquire: youth. | may grow larger, but Lou Thesz will 
never, never get any younger.” » 


Tokyo Tom thinks American women 
dominate their men too much. What they 


THE DOOR SWUNG OPEN 
noiselessly and a harsh voice spat, 
“Remove shoes, prease.” The vis- 
itor paused in mid-stride, shot a 
look over his shoulder and plead- 
ed: “Aw, now, look—it’s cold out 
here and it’s raining and...” 

He stopped short and the chill 


need, he says, is a lesson in ob 
Japanese style, The © teagan is a simple one: 


dience— 


‘Train them to wait on you... 


he felt wasn’t entirely due to the 
weather. A pair of slanted, glit- 
tering eyes backed up the voice in 
the doorway and those eyes bore 
a message. 

Leaning against the doorsill, 
the visitor hastily took off his 
shoes. The cruel Oriental face in 


front of him then broke into a 
brief, mirthless smile. “Ah, so,” 
Tokyo Tom hissed, “now you may 
enter.”’ 

The room was dank but as the 
visitor stepped across the thres- 
hold, he was aware of a vague 
rustling and a muffled whine. 

Continued 
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‘Keep them in the kitechen— than your Japanese.” The visi- 
tor muttered to himself, “At 


where they belong ae : least I get all my ‘L’s’ in the right 

place.” Aloud he said, “The rea- 
son I came here is to ask you the 
meaning of your pre-match cere- 
mony. You know, your routine 
with the Buddha and the cloud of 
smoke.” 

It is something that has puz- 
zled fans everywhere. Before 
each bout, Tom enters the ring 
carrying a small golden Buddha 
atop an ornamental box. He then 
conducts a mysterious ritual 
which ends with a huge puff of 
smoke emanating from the idol. 
The bull-shouldered Japanese ap- 
pears greatly agitated by the 
ceremony. 

Tom was becoming agitated 
now, but it showed only in those 
narrowed, slanted eyes. “Years 
ago,” he answered icily, “had rel- 


Tokyo Tom looked annoyed. He ‘Give h 7 
clapped his hands sharply and a RCTS suds chop 
tiny, shapely woman appeared. if they refuse to eat...’ 


She said nothing, but her eyes 
were warm and friendly. 

“Ts wife,” Tokyo Tom gestured. 
He was about to say something 
else when a huge boxer bounded 
joyously into the rom and made 
for the stranger’s ankles. “Eric!” 
Tom snapped. The dog wheeled 
suddenly and faced his master. 

The squat Japanese glared at 
both the dog and his wife. “Go!” 
he snapped. They vanished as sud- 
denly as they had appeared. 

Tokyo Tom frowned. ‘Wife and 
dog both American,” he said. 
“Must be trained to Japanese 
ways. In Japan, man is master of 


house. And here . . .” The lips 
above a glistening, pointed beard 
curled in contempt. “. . . Here, 


women dominate the men. Your 
men are soft. Even your athletes 
are soft. I have proven this in the 
ring.” 

The Occidental bit back a re- 
tort, aware of the violence in this 
outspoken terror from the East. 
“Could you, uh, speak a little 
slower, please?” he mumbled. “It’s 
sort of hard to understand you, 
if you’ll pardon my saying so.” 
The look Tokyo Tom shot him 
indicated no pardon was forth- 
coming. 

“Maybe Engrish is bad,’ he 
snapped, “but is sure better 
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here to learn more about your 
American style of wrestling, but 
I find I am smarter than your so- 
called experts. 

“T do not need karate to defeat 
my opponents. I have been on 
tour in your country more than 
four years, seeking to lure your 
great wrestlers in the ring. I still 
feel that I have not met them. 
Surely, your country has better 
men than the ones I have ground 
into defeat? 

“Your wrestlers are afraid. I 
am expert in judo, karate and 
sumo. I am aware that my tactics 
have caused much disturbance 
among American wrestlers; so 
much so they are seeking to bar 
my methods. Does this sound like 
brave men?” 

Tokyo Tom’s listener felt his 
red-white-and-blue blood begin to 
boil. “Hey, wait a minute,” he 
snapped. “How about Lou Thesz? 


Continued 
Joe Blanchard takes full impact of a Tokyo Tom judo chop Referee Dick Raines, once one of the world’s roughest 
squarely on the throat. Blow temporarily cut off his wind. wrestlers, moves to pull Tom off the stricken Blanchard. 


atives in Hiroshima. I do not let 
myself forget them.” 

“You mean...” The listener 
stopped, appalled at his own train 
of thought. But it had to be.. 
that cloud of smoke, so like the 
one... Tokyo Tom was intimat- 
ing that, even after all these 
years, he still remembered the 
bombing of Hiroshima. That he 
deliberately used the Buddha rou- 
tine as a constant reminder. His 
visitor said, “Look, fella, the war’s 
been over a long time.” 

Tokyo Tom spread his hands in 
a gesture of resignation. “Yes,” 
he agreed, “but my own war 
never ends. I have come here to 
prove I am Ichiban .. . In your 
language, that means Number 
One... And my ceremony puts 
me in the proper frame of mind 
to face those who stand against 
me,” 

“There have been claims you 
use illegal tactics to win. It is 
said you are an expert at karate, 
but something less than Ichiban 
at American-style wrestling.” 

Tom fixed the speaker with a 
look of pure venom. “Those who 
say that,” he spat, “are afraid to 
get in ring with Tokyo Tom. I am 
expert in all styles of wrestling. 
I have studied under the great 
teachers of Japan. Is true I came 
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Tom goes through ancient oriental ritual 
before every bout. Smoke pouring from 
box has almost hypnotic effect on fans. 


He’s only the champion of the 
world, you know. And he’s whip- 
ped Japanese wrestlers before.” 

“Myr. Thesz,” Tokyo Tom said, 
emphasizing the Mister. 
“Throughout my tour I have been 
trying to get a match with him, 
but he eludes me. He has heard 
of my strength. He claims to be 
Ichiban, but this is not true be- 
cause he has not yet wrestled 
Tokyo Tom.” 

The temperature of the cheer- 
less room appeared to have gone 
up several degrees, so the visitor 
took another tack. “How have 
you been received by American 
audiences ?”’ 

The big man’s features con- 
torted. “They are most disre- 
spectful. I ask for silence each 
time before I conduct my cere- 
mony with the Buddha, I have 
yet to be shown the courtesy of 
silence. It is because I have beaten 
so many of their favorites. 

“They have even taken cheir 
frustration out on me. Not only 
in your country, but in others. In 
Puerto Rico, a policeman drew 
his club on me and an announcer 
struck me with a microphone. 

“T wrestled Whipper Watson 
in a fenced-in ring in Hamilton, 
Ontario. Before the match was 
over, people were climbing over 
the wire. I was forced to fight my 
way back to my dressing room 
and when I got there, I was coy- 
ered with blood. I thought some- 
one had been hurt as I fought off 
those spectators. Then I discov- 
ered I had been stabbed .. . here 

. . in the left side.” 
Tokyo Tom lifted his shirt and 
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displayed a long, curving scar 
just below his rib cage. “At the 
infirmary, a doctor said it was 
just a nick, so I drove 50 miles 
that night to the next town. 

“When I arrived, I felt terribly 
ill and I went directly to a hospi- 
tal. An intern examined me, prob- 
ing the wound with a long wooden 
stick. I said, ‘How deep is it?’ 
He held up the stick, indicating a 
depth of about four inches. Then 
he left to call a priest. I was 
wheeled into the operating room. 
The knife, they found, had been 
deflected by my lower rib and 
missed all the vital organs. It 
took me four months to recover.” 

As if tired from what, for him, 
was a lengthy speech, Tokyo Tom 
slumped into a chair, his full 
round face taking on a tinge of 
sadness. 

“Wherever I go, I must have 
escort to and from the arena. 
Once I drove my own car to my 
matches, but no more. The top 
has been ripped and the tires 
slashed. They do not realize that 
nothing will stop me in my de- 
termination to prove I am Ichi- 
ban. In the ring, I have nose 
broken, ligaments torn and more 
than once have I been tempora- 
rily paralyzed from the waist 
down by back injuries. 

“But I am unafraid. And now 
I have answered your questions. 


Tom's dog, Eric, gets obedience lesson 
from his master. Actually, Tokyo won't 
hurt Eric, but he demands dog's respect. 


? 


You go. I no longer...’ 

The doorbell interrupted him. 
Tokyo Tom padded softly to the 
door and opened it slowly. Then 
he did a curious thing. 

He broke into a genuine smile, 
his round face fairly beaming. In 
the doorway stood a cluster of 
small boys, the oldest no more 
than 10. “Mr. Tokyo Tom,” one 
of them piped, “can we play with 
your dog again today?” 

The battle-scarred Japanese 
turned to his open-mouthed visi- 
tor. “I neither admire nor trust 
your American wrestlers,” he 
said, “but we Japanese have al- 
ways been fond of children.” = 


Haw! So what happens? 


He winds up doing the dishes! 
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Why are we so 
confident that you 
will be delighted with 
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Over two years ago, Torbellino Blanco 
mystified his fans by vanishing after 
being carried out of the ring like this... 


..» Had defeat shamed him into hiding? 
That's what his detractors thought. 
But Torhellino’s got news for them. 


IT ISN'T often that you catch Torbellino Blanco in a 
philosophical mood. When you do, though, he's likely to 
be talking about his fayorite topic—'‘crazy Americans.’ 

The 220-pound masked terror was in just such a mood 
when our reporter chatted with him recently before an 
important match in Phoenix, Ariz. 

The reporter. didn't want to hear about daffy Amer- 
icans. He wanted to know what Blanco had been doing 
with himself in the two years since he had disappeared 


Jack Donovan commits 
two fouls at th 
sinks his teeth into Blanco’ ae hee 


from the mat circuits. 

“Your fans,’ he told Torbellino, ‘have been worried 
about you. Why did you take a powder? Was it because 
of that licking you took from Buddy Rogers in Corpus 
Christi, Texas?" 

Blanco, otherwise known as the White Tornado, re- 
fused a direct answer. Instead, he launched into an 
anecdote about the evils of worry. 

“Americans,” he said, ‘‘are the craziest people in the 
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world. They buy expensive beds with eight-inch springs 
and ten-inch innerspring mattresses. Then they put a 
layer of foam rubber on top of that, And what happens? 
They lie awake all night worrying.” 

The words didn't come out like this, of course, because 
Blanco expresses himself in half Mexican and half Eng- 
lish and his fractured syntax is sometimes difficult to 
mend. 

But he doesn't let a little thing like scrambled com- 
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A stunned and embarrassed Black Orchid holds ear and 
screams insults at Blanco affer Torbellino whipped him 
in 15 seconds. If was Blanco’s first comeback bout. 


munication bother him and before our correspondent 
could substitute the word ‘“‘crazy'' for ‘‘loco,"' Torbellino 
was off and running again. 

“You Americans," he said, ‘‘deify the automobile, But 
what is an automobile? It is a machine which enables 
people to speed to places they never cared to go to 
before and when they get there they're sorry they went 
because there's no place to park."’ 

He made a gesture of disgust and went on: ‘‘In Mexico, 
the women respect their men. Buf in the United States, 
they treat men like dirt. Here, if you stop praising your 
wife, she complains that you don't love her any more. 
And if you praise her too much, she thinks she's too 
good for you." 

Torbellino shook his head. ‘‘Your women are bad 
enough but your men are even worse. What's happened 
to the great pioneer spirit that made your country so 
great and powerful? 

“When your forefathers built a railroad through the 
wilderness, they didn't have to get somebody's O.K. 
Now, you have to get a permit to build a dog house." 

Blanco stood up suddenly and said: ‘'l'’m on next. 
Muchas gracias for listening to my complaints..." 

“But Torbellino,”’ the reporter pleaded, ‘‘your fans 
want to know why—" 

“See me, later,’ he said curtly—and left. 

When he returned after demolishing his opponent, 
Blanco was no longer the philosopher. He was drenched 
in sweat and breathing fire. 

“That miserable so-and-so,"’ he said, referring to his 
victim, ‘He tried to sneak up behind me and rip my 
mask off."’ He pounded his chest. ‘Nobody takes my 
mask off—and lives,"’ he roared. 

When the reporter reminded him that he had been 
unmasked the night he lost to Buddy Rogers, he snapped: 
“It is true that | lost to Senor Rogers. But it is NOT 
true that | was unmasked. And the proof is that nobody 


ever saw my face." 

“If that's the case, then why did you drop out of sight? 
Isn't it a fact that you disappeared because you were 
ashamed to show your face in public after you lost?” 

Blanco fixed our man with a baleful glare. ‘‘You,"’ he 
grated, ‘are as crazy as all the other Americans. | left 
the United States because | wanted to leave, because 
| like wrestling in Latin America much better. They ap- 
preciate a fine wrestler down there."’ 

“Then why did you come back?" 

Torbellino gave a snort of impatience. ‘‘As an Amer- 
ican, you should know the answer to that. Because the 
D-I-N-E-R-O is much better here.” 

There was no doubt about that. The White Tornado 
has been more popular than ever since he returned. And 
far more destructive, too. In his first two matches, he had 
the Black Orchid screaming for mercy in 15 seconds and 
he cut down Dandy Jack Donovan in less than a minute. 

This was unusual because Blanco prefers to wrestle 
scientifically. ‘But they tried to rough me up," he ex- 
plained. ‘‘And | don't like to get pushed around. When 
somebody gets ‘dirty’ with me, | give them the same 
treatment.” 

Then the White Tornado turned philosophical again. 
“To me,” he said, ‘wrestling is like a game of chess— 
a battle of wits. But these Americans—'' He shrugged. 
‘“—They're all loco!" s 


Blanco, who is the only masked wrestler 
adored by fans, signs autographs for 
hero-worshipping kids. He takes great 
pride at never having been unmasked. 
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Jerry Miller is a fun- 
loving guy who can take 
a gag as well as the 
next man. But there’s 
such a thing as carrying 
things too far. That’s 
why he says... 


a guy who, at the age of 16, had 
captured the Iowa Golden Gloves 
middleweight title. But it pro- 
vided him with a comfortable, if 
unexciting,  livelihood—until 
somebody gave him the needle. 
The needle was applied by a 
customer—a hulking wrestler 
whom Jerry had met in a local 


gym (“I used to go there maybe 
once a week to keep in shape af- 
ter I quit boxing, and some of the 
boys would come to my shops for 
haircuts’). 

After cracking a batch of Joe 
Miller jokes, this bruiser started 
bragging about the superiority of 
wrestlers over boxers. Jerry took 


Miller, using Dick Steinborn's 
arm as a lever, is about to 
launch Dick through the ropes 
and out of the ring during 
wild match in Houston, Texas. 


DONT JOKE 


BY HAL TAYLOR 


REMEMBER THAT OLD GAG 
about the guy who was so square 
that when he took his girl to a 
drive-in theatre, he watched the 
movies? 

Or the one about the tennis fan 
who arrived late at the matches 
and asked the doll in the next 
seat: “Whose game?” And she 
said: “TI am.” 

Well, imagine how you’d feel 
if you had to listen to that kind 
of corn all day long. Then you 
have an idea of what Jerry Miller 
went through before he escaped 
to become a wrestler. 

The handsome, curly-haired ex- 
collegian was telling us all about 
it recently, and when he got 
through he had us groaning in 
our beer. Because Jerry got more 
than the usual treatment. It’s bad 
enough, you see, when you own 
one barbershop. But can you pic- 
ture how tall the corn grows 
when you own two barbershops? 

Luckily, Miller quit the busi- 
ness before he got a bit too frisky 
with the razor. The departure, a 
rather slow one, came purely by 
accident. But, as Jerry puts it, “T 
wish I could have a lot more ac- 
cidents like that.” 

Not that he’s against barber- 
ing. He actually took a course in 
it at lowa State Teachers College. 
It was an unlikely profession for 
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Miller (right) tries to free himself from Steinborn's 
painful hammerlock by flipping Dick over his shoulder. 
Try was unsuccessful and Steinborn tightened his hold. 


it all in without comment until 
the guy said: “A wrestler can 
beat a fighter any day.” 

Then Miller exploded. Waving 
his scissors under the customer’s 
nose, he said: “You know what? 
That’s a lotta baloney.” 

“Oh yeah?” 

“Yeah !” 

“All right, wise guy—lI’ll prove 
it to you, if you’re game. You put 
on the gloves and I’ll wrestle— 
and we'll see who wins.” 

“Tt’s a deal,” Jerry said grimly. 

So they went down to the gym 
one evening and Miller thought: 


“T’ll slug him so hard he’ll never 
know what hit him.” 

It wasn’t going to be easy, he 
knew, because his opponent was 
a towering 260-pounder with 
arms and legs like beer kegs. But 
Jerry, who is 61”, had put on 
enough heft of his own since his 
middleweight days—60 pounds, 
in fact, and all hard, rippling 
muscle. 

At the bell, the big guy lunged 
at Miller with surprising speed. 
Jerry quickly sidestepped and 
threw a punch. It missed. 

The giant kept boring in, mas- 


sive arms weaving. Miller feinted 
with his left and tried to ram 
home a right. But the wrestler 
grabbed the glove and nearly 
yanked Jerry’s arm off. 

“After that,’ Miller recalled, 
“every time I threw a punch, he’d 
get hold of my glove. Finally, he 
tore them right off my hands. 
Soon I found myself wrestling in- 
stead of boxing—and before I 
knew it, I had him pinned.” 

Jerry had fully expected to win, 
of course—but not that way. 
When the surprise wore off, he 
still couldn’t believe it. Imagine: 
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Tes? of strength between Steinborn and Miller (left) 
was won by Miller. Jerry matched the more experienced 
Steinborn hold for hold, earned draw in 30 minute bout. 


in his first fling at the sport he, 
a rank novice, had beaten a sea- 
soned pro. “I felt as happy as if 
I’'d won the world heavyweight 
boxing title,’ he said. 

But the victory didn’t give him 
any illusions of grandeur. “I was 
still going to Iowa State at the 
time and I was too busy with my 
studies and barbering to think 
about a wrestling career. Besides, 
I knew I would need a lot of 
training and experience to get in- 
to the game.” 

As his barbershops prospered, 
Miller forgot all about wrestling. 
Two years later, a customer re- 
vived the subject by saying: 
“Hey, Jerry, remember the match 
you had with that wrestler? I ran 
into him the other day and he 
mentioned what a terrific job 
you’d done on him. Why don’t you 
go in for wrestling instead of 
wasting your time cutting hair?” 

Jerry was pleased by the sug- 
gestion but he said: “Oh, I dunno. 
I’ve got a pretty good business 
here. Anyway, I wouldn’t even 
know how to get started. And if 
I did, it’d involve a lot of time 


Miller, who stands 6’1, weighs 220 pounds, 
carefully laces shoes in dressing room before 
Steinborn match. He believes speed is more 
important than brute strength. 


Jerry and wife, Mary, groom pet dogs which travel 
with them. The dog-loving Millers breed poodles and 
Pomeranians for fun and profit, plan to expand business. 


and work.” 

“So what!” the guy snapped. 
“Look at all the dough you could 
make in wrestling. You ain’t 
gonna get rich here—that’s for 
sure.” 

They argued back and forth and 
finally the customer said: “I’ve 
got an idea. I know a guy who 
runs a carnival show. He'll pay 
you good money to go on tour. 
That way you can get all the ex- 
perience you need.” 

It was a big decision to make— 
but Jerry made it right on the 
spot. “Hey,” he said, “I’d like 
that. Ought to be good for a lotta 
kicks. I’d do anything to get away 
from these jokesters, anyway. 
Where do I see this carnival 
boss ?” 

The customer promptly ar- 
ranged a meeting and the carni- 
val owner, impressed by Jerry’s 
powerful build, spelled out the 
deal: “We offer $100 to anybody 
from the audience who can beat 
our wrestler, It’ll be a breeze for 
you—and you'll make a good hunk 
of cash, too.” He paused, then 
said: ‘“We’re taking off for a tour 
of the Midwest next week. How 
about joining us?” 

Jerry stared at the wall, think- 
ing. He’d have to throw over the 
business he had worked so hard 
to develop. But, what the hell, 


this sounded like a barrel of fun. 
And—who knew ?—it might turn 
out to be the biggest opportunity 
of his life. 

He turned to the carnival boss. 
“Count me in,” he said. 

Miller never regretted the 
move. “The job was so easy,” he 
grinned, “that I began to feel 
guilty about collecting my pay- 
check.” 

Only one rube gave him any 
trouble—a big farmer who hailed 
from a place not far from Jerry’s 
hometown, Rockford, Ill. 

“He was built like Haystacks 
Calhoun,” Miller recalled. “I guess 
I got careless at one point and he 
caught me behind the ear with a 
tremendous punch, I thought all 
my teeth had dropped out.” 

Jerry shook his head, remem- 
bering the pain. “Lucky thing he 
stumbled and fell. That gave me 
just enough time to recover. After 
that, I played it real cagey. Final- 
ly, I got the opportunity I was 
looking for and—BAM!” 

When he finished the tour, Mil- 
ler made two other important de- 
cisions—he turned pro and got 
married. “I guess Mary fell for 
me because I gave her free hair- 
dos,” he smiled. 

The smile revealed a set of per- 
fect white teeth. But they’re not 
all real. He lost four front ones 


Jerry, who owns a string of barber shops In the Mid-west, 
can't resist temptation fo practice on wife. Mary tolerates 
it, but argues that he should stick to cutting men's hair. 


in a fierce match with Hiro Mat- 
suda in Louisiana a few years 
ago. 

“One of Matsuda’s karate blows 
caught me smack across the 
mouth,” Jerry said. “I haven’t 
run into him since but I’d sure 
like to get my hands on that guy 
again.” 

In the interim, Miller wrestled 
all over the Midwest, tackling 
some of the biggest stars in the 
business. He also found time to 
devote to his hobby—raising 
poodles and Pomeranians. “I’ve 
even developed a little business 
on the side, clipping dogs,’’ he 
said. 

Miller’s biggest goal, aside from 
winning the world title, is to 
make enough money “so that I 
won’t have to work when I re- 
tire.” If his fans have anything 
to say about it, Jerry won’t re- 
tire for a long, long time. 

And if he changes his mind 
about working, he can always go 
back to clipping heads in a bar- 
ber’s chair instead of in the ring. 

“If that ever happens,” Miller 
said, “T’ll have to tack up a big 
Sign in my shop. The sign will 
have just four words: ‘NO 
CORNY JOKES, PLEASE.’” 
Jerry flashed his handsome smile 
again and added: “And I’m not 
joking!’ s 
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MY GREATEST FEAR 


Continued from Page 31 


John Paul rarely allows his wife, Peggy, to be photo- 
graphed. But he gave in to WRESTLING ILLUSTRATED. 


recently healed. And a cut, barely mended, ran 
jaggedly across the bridge of his nose—a souvenir 
from Fritz Von Erich. Henning grinned a big 
Irish grin. “It wasn’t all one-sided,” he said. 

While he talked, Henning’s hands strayed to 
the unfinished model of a sailing ship on a nearby 
coffee table. An ebony elephant, carved from ma- 
hogany, stood trumpeting nearby. 

“After I beat Thesz,” John Paul nodded, “Tl 
defend against all comers. I want that title before 
I retire. When I do, I’d like to settle somewhere 
near the water and become a wrestling promoter. 
That way, I could own my own schooner, which 
is an ambition of mine.” 

And the elephants which ran rampant across 
every table and desk in the place: ‘Did he keep 
them for good luck?” 

Henning smiled. “I don’t believe in luck,” he 
said. = 


Boats, boats. Henning can't be away from them. When he 
can't be aboard a real boat, he makes fine scale models. 
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~ GRAHAM vs. ORTON- 
{ with BOXING GLOVES! 


Orton agreed because it was the 


only way out. Graham agreed because 
if was a means to an end. 
The public was satisfied because 


Duck 
sinks right fist into Eddie's stomach. The 
blow caused Graham's knees fo sag. 
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BIG BOB ORTON had to make up 
his mind, and fast. The last thing 
in the world he wanted to do was 
tangle again with his arch rival 
Eddie Graham. But Graham had 
been exerting pressure where it 
hurt the most. 

“Look what he went and did,” 
Orton moaned to one of his few 
friends. ‘““He went crying to the 
State Commission that I was 
ducking him.” 


ing under Graham's left lead, Orton 


Actually, Eddie was right in 
what he told the commission; 
Orton was ducking him. 

Graham and Orton were no 
strangers to each other. They had 
engaged in about 25 savage 
matches during the past 18 
months, mostly in northern Flori- 
da and in key cities in Georgia. 
Graham had a decided edge in the 
overall win column, but in their 
last bout, in Tampa late last sum- 
mer, Orton achieved a major up- 
set by winning Eddie’s Southern 
Heavyweight Championship. Now 
Graham wanted it back, or at 
least a chance to win it back. 


i 


Orton (right) was clearly the better boxer, particularly when he used long 
punches and kept Graham at a safe distance. But when Bob tried to slug with 
Eddie he ran into trouble. Here he moved too close, was hif with right to chin. 


In explaining his case, Eddie 
said, “It is true that I didn’t have 
a return bout contract. I didn’t 
think I would need one. I’m not 
arguing the fact that he beat me, 
but I do feel, and 90 percent of 
the fans here in Florida agree 
with me, that I deserve an oppor- 
tunity to regain my title.” 

When Orton was asked to reply 
to Graham’s demands, he mulled 
over the idea of leaving Florida. 
“T have a nice fat offer to wrestle 
in California, Hawaii and Japan,” 
Bob told a Tampa newspaper 
columnist. “The entire tour would 
keep me busy for about three 
months. But I don’t want people 
down here to get the idea that I 
am running away, that I’m scared 
of Graham.” 

Five days passed. Bob had only 
one day left to issue his formal 


reply. Then he got an idea. It was 
a gimmick, true, but it could work. 
Orton recalled that Graham had 
been shooting his mouth off 
around town, telling people that 
he didn’t care what weapons, 
were used, ‘even Mongolian bat- 
tle-axes at 20 paces,” so long as he 
could get Orton into a fight. 

“Fight.” The word stuck in Big 
Bob’s mind. “That’s it!” he said 
to himself. “We'll fight — with 
boxing gloves.” 

It was understandable why 
Orton chose boxing gloves. First 
of all, he had been a professional 
boxer. Then, too, he had enormous 
physical advantages over Eddie. 
At 265 pounds, he would have 
about a 40-pound pull in weight. 
At 6’4”, he’d have an advantage 
of about five inches. But most im- 
portant, Orton had an enormous 


Photographed for Wrestling Illustrated by G. Ross Parsons 


After he regained consciousness, Bob 
sat dejectedly in corner, pondering 
decision whether to wrestle Graham 
for Southern Heavyweight title, or 
leave town on the next airplane. 


Winner Eddie Graham was completely 
exhausted after bout. When his hand 
was raised (below) he gasped to his 
second, “I think I’m gonna pass ouf."’ 


Bout ended with Orton flat on his back. Graham 
scored knockout with two jolting left hooks to 
the jaw followed by a looping right under heart. 


reach. He could extend his left 
fist into Graham’s face and keep 
him at a safe distance, like a doll 
dangling on the end of a string. 

Orton, his mind made up, an- 
nounced that he would meet Eddie 
Graham in a boxing match as soon 
as arrangements could be made. 
Then, in order to tie the prize 
fight into a possible future wres- 
tling match, Bob added that he 
would sign a contract guarantee- 
ing Graham a shot at his South- 
ern Heavyweight wrestling crown 
on condition that Eddie defeated 
him in the boxing match. 

Graham had no choice but to 
accept. The pictures on these 
pages show what happened be- 
fore a sell-out crowd in Tampa 
Armory when Graham and Orton 
tried to punch each other’s brains 
out. = 


The Exclusive Inside Story Of... 


HY BUDDY ROGE 
HAD TO RETIRE 


FOR MORE THAN A YEAR THE WORLD 
HAS BEEN WAITING FOR THE FORMER 
CHAMPION TO MAKE A COMEBACK. 
BUT HE NEVER WILL. HERE’S WHY... 


Rogers appeared deeply concerned throughout the trial. After 
he left witness box, he asked permission to leave courtroom. 


THE BURLY, COFFER-TANNED MAN with 
the enormous shoulders and streaked blond hair 
sat alone and unnoticed at a table in the hotel 
dining room. He nursed a glass of tomato juice 
and gazed out the big picture window at a sail 
boat gliding gracefully across the Florida Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

He gently rubbed his nose, which had recently 
been broken in a freak household accident, and 
wondered what else could happen to interrupt his 
career. But his thoughts were about the future, 
not the past. A smile crept-across his rugged face 
as he thought about an upcoming 16-week Euro- 
pean tour which would earn him a whopping 
$32,000. 

-He had checked into the Carlsbad Spa Hotel in 
Hollywood, Florida, actually looking forward to 
the back-breaking task of whipping his body into 
peak condition before leaving for the European 
Adventure. 

Yes, things were going to be just great for 
Buddy Rogers. He was going to make his long- 
awaited comeback at last. He’d mop the rings of 
England, France and Belgium with those patsies 
who would oppose him, then he’d make a trium- 
phant return to America, where he would imme- 
diately launch a campaign that would be climaxed 
by his regaining the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship he had lost to Lou Thesz in Toronto two 
years ago. 

The thought of being champion again warmed 
Buddy’s heart. He toasted himself with the glass 
of tomato juice. 

Then it happened! Without warning. The chair 
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BY LARRY G. HILL 


in which he had been sitting suddenly collapsed 
under his 240-pounds and sent him crashing to 
the floor so hard that the entire dining room 
quivered. 

Rogers caught the impact of the fall near the 
base of his spine. The sharp, shooting pain that 
sped up his back and mushroomed into his arms 
and legs made him scream in pain. 

The first person to arrive at Buddy’s side was 
United States Congressman Roe of New York, a 
longtime friend of the former champion. Roe 
touched Rogers somewhere on the right thigh. 
Again Buddy let out a shrill scream. 

In recalling those dreadful moments, Rogers 
said, ‘‘The Congressman was trying to help me, 
but I thought that if he just touched me in the 
wrong place I would die from the pain. So I told 
him not to move me.” 

Before medical help arrived, two hotel employ- 
ees had rushed to the stricken man’s aid. They 
had a wheel chair in which they wanted to put 
Buddy. With tender care, they succeeded, and 
when the ambulance arrived, they transferred 
him into it. 

Rogers was X-rayed at the hospital, but it was 
too early, even with the help of the X-rays, to 
determine the full extent of his injuries. 

“At first,” Buddy recalled, “I didn’t think I had 
been seriously hurt. I figured it might be just a 
bruise on the backbone. But then the pain gut 
worse and the only way I could get relief was 
from shots.” 

He knew that he had blown the European tour, 
and the $32,000 that would have gone with it. 
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“I'll miss the wrestling fans,” Buddy said sadly. ‘Especially the kids who used to wait in line 
to get my autograph.” Picture, taken in Montreal in 1961, shows Rogers heading for ring. 


Now all he wanted to do was go home. After a 
while, he was told that he could travel, providing 
it was a trip with a minimum of “jarring.” 

Buddy decided to risk the air currents in return 
for the greatest possible speed. So he took a jet 
from Florida. “Thank heavens,” he said, “it was 
a smooth flight.” 

Home at last in Audubon, New Jersey, Buddy 
got expert help from his old friend, osteopath 
Dr. Stanley Brown. After a thorough examina- 
tion, Dr. Brown discovered a herniated dise at 
the base of the spine. He advised an operation as 
soon as possible, but alerted Buddy to the sad 
fact that even if the operation were successful, he 
doubted if Rogers would ever wrestle again. 

As Buddy lay there wondering what to do, his 
mind must have flashed back to those other times 
when injuries threatened to cut his glorious career 
out from under him. 

There was the time in Buffalo, N. Y., when his 
arm was almost cut off by a piece of glass. They 
practically left him for dead that night. 

Then there was the time Dr. Brown trans- 
planted the ulnar nerve in Buddy’s right elbow 
after John Paul Henning rammed the then-cham- 
pion’s arm into a ring post. 

“Rogers couldn’t even remember all the bone 
fractures that tortured him through the years. 

But probably the bitterest pill of all to swallow 
was when the Pennsylvania Athletic Commission 
suspended him in 1963 after an examination dis- 
closed a heart condition. And the suspension was 
upheld by other state commissions. 

Now this. A back injury can be just as dis- 


asterous as a heart condition. What to do? The 
answer came from Rogers’ lawyer. Sue the hotel 
for damages. 

The idea was unpleasant to Buddy. But when 
he thought it over and realized that the hotel 
accident finished him as a wrestler, he agreed to 
return to Florida and plunge headlong into the 
legal battle which proved to be one of the most 
disappointing experiences of his life, 

The Circuit Court Trial was held at Broward 
County Courthouse in Fort Lauderdale, a modern 
concrete and aluminum structure on the New 
River Canal. Presiding over the trial was the dis- 
tinguished judge, Otis Farrington. 

For his attorney, Rogers selected a personal 
friend, Maurice Fixel, of Hollywood, Fla. Fixel 
spent several months preparing his case and tak- 
ing depositions from witnesses who could not 
testify in person. 

Representing the defendent was Miami attor- 
ney Paul Meltzer, retained by the insurance com- 
pany which protected the Carlsbad Spa Hotel. 

Rogers was visibly uneasy the morning the trial 
began. Wearing a tight-fitting, blue business suit, 
he twisted and turned in his seat, crossed and un- 
crossed his legs. His skin was still deeply tanned, 
but his bleached blond hair had returned to its 
natural brown color. 

Buddy was the first witness called by his own 
lawyer. He was frank, almost naive, in describing 
the events which led up to the accident. Then op- 
posing lawyer Paul Meltzer uncorked a bitter 
cross-examination at Rogers, making Buddy stam- 
mer and almost lose his composure. But he didn’t 
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crack. 

Rogers’ back began to bother him when he 
came off the witness stand, and he asked the 
court’s permission to sit in the corridor where he 
would have more room to change the position of 
his body, thereby relieving the pressure on his 
ruptured disc. While reclining on a_ narrow, 
straightback hallway bench, Buddy admitted that 
this was a new experience to him. 

“This is the first time I’ve ever been in a court- 
room,” he said. “It’s this waiting around that 
kills me. I’ve got to keep my leg cocked up or it 
hurts real bad.” He said-that he wished the trial 
got over with “very fast.” It lasted three days. 

Dr. Stanley Brown had flown down to Florida 
from New Jersey. He explained that the only rea- 
son he had taken the time to leave his large clinic 
in Camden, N. J., was out of friendship for 
Rogers. Under oath, Dr. Brown explained his find- 
ings after he had examined Buddy. 

The next day, British promoter Arthur Green, 
who had come all the way from England to tes- 
tify, explained that he had agreed to pay Rogers 
$2,000 a week for a 16-week tour of Europe be- 
cause he felt that ‘““Buddy Rogers was a very good 


Buddy enters Madison Square 
Garden ring for 1963 match with 
Bruno Sammartino. When Bruno 
pinned him in a scant 48 seconds, 


Rogers lost what little remaining 
claim he had to the title. 


drawing card because he was so colorful.” Green 
further lamented, “It is really a terrible shame to 
have such a glorious career come to an end this 
way.” 

Green must have surprised the jury when he 
told them that professional wrestlers reach their 
peak earning power between the ages of 35 and 
40. And Green didn’t stop there. He went on to 
say, “and a good wrestler still has another ten 
good years ahead of him after he reaches forty. 

A civil engineer named Robert Banning was 
brought in as a defense witness. He explained to 
the court that “time alone” could have deterior- 
ated the wood and glue in the chair that collapsed 
under Rogers. 

The defense, in an effort to show that Buddy 
hadn’t really been ruined by the accident, sought 
to put into evidence wrestling magazines pub- 
lished after the accident which showed pictures of 
Buddy. But the judge ruled that unless the exact 
dates on which the photographs had been taken 
could be proved, the magazines could not be en- 
tered into evidence. And nobody was able to sup- 
ply the required dates. 

In his closing argument, lawyer Fixel dwelled 


Historic match in Toronto on January 24, 1963, in which Lou Thesz won Rogers’ world heavy- 
weight championship. Here Buddy racks Thesz' arm with one of the few holds he used in bout. 


on why the hotel should have inspected the chair 
before it collapsed. He kept repeating that there 
was no evidence that the hotel “ever inspected the 
chair.” 

Defending attorney Paul Meltzer countered by 
saying. “We are not insurers of the safety of the 
people who come to our place. What would you do 
if you owned a hotel?” 

Then Meltzer leashed his full wrath at Rogers. 
Tle called Buddy a liar and admonished him for 
not admitting that he had a heart condition. 

“How can a man (Rogers) come in here and 
thwart justice?” Meltzer demanded to know. “It is 
an absolute travesty if a person would believe a 
story like this.” 

Buddy’s lawyer, Murice Fixel, asked for dam- 
ages totaling $209,881. This amount, he said rep- 
resented seven more years of income from wres- 
tling at an average of $25,000 per year, in addition 
to medical bills, past and future. 

“And I’m not including the pain and suffering,” 
Fixel added, “T’ll leave that up to you, the jury.” 

Thus, what Rogers was asking for was to be 
paid what he possibly would have earned over 
the next seven years, had he not been put out of 
commission by that collapsing chair, 


The jury deliberated for about two hours. When 
they filed back into the courtroom their verdict 
was announced: 

Buddy Rogers was to be compensated with 
$15,000 for general damages. 

The verdict hit Rogers like a bomb. “I’ve been 
slugged by the toughest guys in the world,” Buddy 
said. “But nothing ever hurt me as bad as this.” 

On his way out of the courtroom, Buddy told a 
reporter, “What can I say? That’s the jury sys- 
tem, You can’t fight City Hall.” 

The future of the former heavyweight cham- 
pion looks bleak. He admitted that he didn’t know 
what he would do. And, dejectedly, he added, “I 
can’t wrestle any more.” That was the part of 
the sad episode that appeared to hurt him most of 
all. No more having his hands raised in victory. 
No more cheers from the fans. No more jetting 
around the country from city to city, meeting with 
old friends and hearing the cheers . . . the cheers 
... the cheers. 

And so a freak accident ended a fabulous ath- 
letic career. A fall from a chair did to Buddy 
Rogers what thousands of brawny opponents 
could not do. 

It just doesn’t seem fair, = 
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Pee Wee makes about $500 a week. He 
thinks he is underpaid for what he 
does and the crowd he attracts. 

Here he counts money after a match, 


DGET WITH TALL IDEAS 


Continued from Page 22 


for California. 

“T never really got to be a 
jockey,” Pee Wee reflected. “I was 
up on this big horse one day, rid- 
ing him for time, and he stum- 
bled. I must’ve broken the world 
free-flight record. Anyway, at the 
hospital, they told me I had a 
slipped dise in my back. 

“T spent a lot of time doing 
nothing... just just getting well. 
Doing nothing was hardest of all 
for me. Finally I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. I started working 
out in a gym, taking it easy at 
first. I thought about going home, 
but I didn’t want to to back a 
failure, 

“One day, a friend of mine 
watched me working with the 
weights and he said, ‘You’re a 
strong little guy. Why don’t you 
go into wrestling?’ I laughed. 
‘Me? A guy my size?’ I shrugged 
it off and decided to go out and 
see something of the country.” 

Pee Wee’s travels took him 
eventually to New York City and 
one afternoon he found himself 
in the Rocca Perez Fun Club, a 
gym frequented by wrestlers. His 


back mended, he amazed the reg- 
ulars by pressing 125 pounds and 
doing a full squat with 325 
pounds. Some of the pros urged 
him to. become a_ professional 
wrestler and started teaching him 
their favorite holds. 

Word of Pee Wee’s natural 
ability got to N. J. Dalton, man- 
ager of the Mill Mountain Zoo in 
Roanoke, Va., who happened to 
be visiting the big city. Dalton 
was so impressed that he offered 
to manage Lopez and took him 
along when he returned home. A 
short time later, Pee Wee made 
his debut in Richmond, Va. 

Pee Wee worked hard and soon 
became known as one of the 
strongest men in his weight class, 
Engagements in 38 countries fol- 
lowed and, finally, a bout with the 
midget champion. “It was non- 
title,’ Lopez snorted, “which 
wasn’t my idea. We wrestled in 
St. Louis and I beat him.” 

Pee Wee is a Jekyl-Hyde type: 
Outside the ring, he’s a fun-living 
Latin leprechaun. Inside the ring, 
he’s 107 pounds of pure fury. Be- 
cause he is such a toughie, he is 
often challenged to prove his 
mettle away from the arena. 

“Some of the challenges,’ Pee 
Wee grins impishly, “come from 
women who are, er...ah... 
curious about me. They have been 
pleasantly surprised. On the other 
hand, men who have tried to bully 
me outside the ring have had 
some unpleasant experiences. 

“Generally, teen-agers give me 
the most trouble; I guess because 
they want to show off and figure 
my size makes me an easy mark. 
I try to walk away from them. 
But I won’t stand for grown men 
pushing me around.” 

Pee Wee proved his point one 
night in Kingsport, Tenn., when 
a restaurant patron tried to trip 
him as Lopez walked by his table. 
Pee Wee’s sharp heel took a divot 
out of the man’s shin and the 
agonized attacker suddenly found 
himself under fire from all angles. 
Somebody called the police and 
when they arrived, the citizen’s 
bravery returned. “Turn us loose,” 
he begged the gendarmes, “That 
little so-and-so’s got a whuppin’ 
coming to him,” 

To the man’s surprise, the po- 
lice walked the pair outside the 
cafe, then stepped aside, saying, 


“OK boys, go to it.” 

Pee Wee laughed in recollec- 
tion. “A few minutes later,” he 
grinned, “the guy was pleading 
with the cops to help him. He 
kept hollering, ‘He’s breaking my 


neck.’ And that’s just what I felt 


like doing.” 

In Mariana, Fla:, spectators 
swarmed into the ring during a 
tag team match and started be- 
laboring Pee Wee and his partner, 
Chico. One fan massaged Pee 
Wee’s head with a chair, laying 
open gashes about his face. 

“T knocked two of them down 
before they broke it up,’”’ Pee Wee 
said. “It’s a good thing they 
stopped the fight when they did. 
Some of those people would’ve 
gotten hurt.” 

They measure Pee Wee Lopez’ 
pants 24 inches long and 28 
around the waist and he wears a 
size-five shoe, but the heart with- 
in him is as big as any man’s. 

Bigger, in fact, than many. = 


Pee Wee struts down street in Houston, 
Texas, with wrestler Paul Jones. Lopez 
wears specially made shoes and suits 
to make him look taller. 


INTERNATIONAL MAT RESULTS 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN ... A crowd of 
18,772 paid $59,044.29 to see Bruno Sammartino pin 
Waldo Von Erich in 14 minutes and 57 seconds. 
Klondike Bill and Steve Stanlee drew. Pedro Mor- 
ales downed Robert Duranton. Fred Blassie and 
Gorilla Monsoon drew with Bill Watts and Don 
McClarity. Gene Kiniski trimmed Magnificent 
Maurice. Haystacks Calhoun and Bobo Brazil over 
Jerry and Luke Graham. Bobby Davis lost by dis- 
qualification to Miguel Perez. 

OMAHA ... Billy Red Cloud whipped Maurice 
“Mad Dog Vashon, then beat Bill MacDonald. 
Baron Von Krupp tossed Rene Goulet. Rene came 
back to top Kurt Von Hess. The Mongolian Stomp- 
er squashed Moose Evans. Pampero Firpo slammed 
Chris Averoff, but lost by disqualification to Pat 
Barrett. 


EDMONTON, CANADA ... Mr. Gillotine chop- . 


ped Ricky Waldo. Waldo defeated George Kosti. 
Jerry Dritsas repelled Dave Ruhl. Dimitri Dristsas 
topped Bill Farkas. Farkas also lost to Cobra Singh, 
who was held to a draw by Rene Marr. Steve Rick- 
ard over Skunk Man. Steve and Rene Marr drew. 
Girls: Betty Ann Spencer upset Sweet Georgia 
Brown. 

LOS ANGELES ... Cowboy Bob Ellis trounced 
The Bruiser, then manhandled The Destroyer. The 
Destroyer and Hard Boiled Haggerty stopped Don 
DeNucci and Bill Dromo. Mr. Moto and Little 
Tokyo also bowed to the Haggerty-Destroyer com- 
bo. The Hangman petrified Larry Evans, Don De- 
Nucci downed Rip Hawk, but was held to a draw 
by Roy Collins. 
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WEST HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. ... Bruno Sammar-— 


tino turned back Jerry Graham. Red Bastien beat 
Luke Graham. Don McClarity lost to Waldo Von 
Erich. Bobo Brazil stopped Klondike Bill. Pedro 
Morales outlasted Bull Johnson, Arnold Skaoland 
dumped Ted Lewin. Robert Duranton over Miguel 
Perez. FREEPORT, N. Y.—Atonino Rocco topped 
Killer Atilla. The Rebel was subdued by Bobby 
Thomas. El Toro drew with Ivan Melnikoff. The 
Arabians chased Pete Sanchez and Ricky Horner- 
do. WASHINGTON, D.C.—Killer Kowalski beat 
Frank Martinez, Arnold Skaoland over Klondike 
Bill. Waldo Von Erich bested Frank Hickey. Bill 
Watts shocked Pedro Rodriguez. Bull Johnson was 
tamed by Miguel Perez. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ... The Kentuckians were 
checked by Kurt and Karl Von Brauner. The Cor- 
sicans chased Alex Perez and Jackie Fargo. Tojo 
Yamamoto and Mitsu Hirai whipped Rocky Smith 
and Ron Etchinson. Etchinson drew with Torbellino 
Blanco. Joe Scarpa stretched Johnny Long, Kurt 
and Karl Von Brauner were mastered by Alex Perez 
and Jackie Fargo, 

OMAHA ... Baron Otto Von Krupp tamed Mad 
Dog Vashon. Pat Barrett lost to Mitsu Arakawa. 
Pat O’Connor and Joe Scarpello drew. Other 
Omaha matches: Mad Dog Vashon got even with 
Baron Otto Von Krupp, then chased The Great 
Dane. Dane also lost to Guy Mitchell, who had 
slammed Harley Race. Reggie Parks and Pat Bar- 
rett drew, then Parks stopped Kenny Jaye. Tiny 
Mills bowed to Billy Red Cloud, as did Joe Millich 
to Pat Barrett. * Continued on Page 66 
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A BIG HELLO to all you won- 
derful people! It’s indeed a great 
honor to be giving you all the 
latest Fan Club information 
through the pages of WRES- 
TLING ILLUSTRATED. 

I'd like all you Fan Club presi- 
dents to be sure and keep us ad- 
vised of your clubs, Keep those 
letters and bulletins coming. Re- 
member—this is your column, 
The news that will appear here is 
what I receive from each of you. 
So let’s work together to make 
this the world’s No. 1 Fan Club 
Column! 

There was an announcement in 
some of the bulletins that Marie 
Miller, 2602 Arthur Road, Wind- 
sor, Ontario; Canada, had dis- 
banded her club for GEORGE and 
SANDY SCOTT—the famous 
SCOTT BROTHERS. Marie 
would like us to announce that 
this was an error.Her club is very 
much alive and she would like 
to hear from all you Scott fans. 

A new club has hit the horizon. 


The honorary is 26-year-old 
CHUCK MARTONI. Chuck, a 


newcomer to the wrestling whirl, 
is appearing in and around the 
Pittsburgh area, He has achieved 
star status in scholastic football, 
gymnastics and boxing. This 
young Hercules also gained the 
western Pennsylvania weight-lift- 
ing championship and, when he 
was only 17, he captured runner- 
up honors in the Mr. Pittsburgh 
body development contest. Chuck 
favors the aerial-type ring action 
and is being billed as “The Fly- 
ing Italian.” Fay McFalls, 325 
Chestnut Street, Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pennsylvania 17065, is 
the President of the new CHUCK 
MARTONI club. This seems like 
a very successful fella, and I hope 
you fans will help make his Fan 
Club equally so. 

Royce Sisk, 603 Avenue G, 
Levelland, Texas, informs us he 
has started a Fan Club for THE 
LAWMAN (Don Slatton). The 
dues are 25c, ; 

Donna Wolfe, International 
President of the JIM GRAB- 
MIRE club, would like everyone 
to note the club’s new address. 
Anyone wishing to join, contact 
Donna at: 45014 Park Place, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

And Phil Griffith, President of 


the EMILE DUPRE club, advises 
of a new mailing address for his 
club. Seems that Phil and his 
folks have gone into the grocery 
store business and can now be 
contacted at: 18730 East 5th 
Avenue, La Puenta, California. 

Diana McClure, 405 West 
Sparta Street, McMinnville, Ten- 
nessee, writes that she has started 
a new Fan Club for the popular 
MARIO MILANO. Diana is hop- 
ing to hear from all of Mario’s 
fans real soon. Her sisters, Gerri 
and Wanda, are helping to make 
this a successful club. 

Sue Ellis, 217 Screven Avenue, 
Savannah, Georgia, is President 
of the CHIEF LITTLE EAGLE 
Fan Club, Sue wants all the mem- 
bers she can get. The Chief is a 
grand guy and is giving Sue 
100% help with the club. 

Mary L. Miller, 841 Knall Ave- 
nue, Waterloo, Iowa, is President 
of the SONNY MYERS Fan 
Club. For the many fans who 
would like to know more about 
Sonny, Mary would be more than 
happy to fill you in on his latest 
activities. Just contact her. 

Betty Clark, 1510 Church 
Street, Flint, Michigan, 48503, 
has long been President of the 
WILBUR SNYDER Club. Hav- 
ing made a huge success of it. 
she’s now taken on the task of 
another club, this one honoring 
FRITZ VON ERICH. Fritz per- 
sonally asked Betty to handle his 


club. Good choice, Fritz! Betty is 
a terrific President and we’re sure 
she’ll do a bang-up job for you, 
too. 

Phyllis Zuver, P.O. Box 148, 
West Unity, Ohio, has another 
club besides KING JACK’s, At 
the last Fan Club Convention, 
NICOLI VOLKOFF asked Phyl- 
lis to start a club for him. Since 
that time, Nicoli has been in con- 
stant contact with her and the 
club is really rolling. Volkoff, a 
fine photographer, has a magnifi- 
cent selection of color slides. 

All you BLASSIE fans!!! Mar- 
tin Margulies, 647 Orange Grove, 
San Fernando, California, is 
Prexie of the FRED BLASSIE 
Fan Club. This great mat star 
travels a lot, but here’s your 
chance to pin him down, 

Bob Cunningham, Box 4083, 
Stinnett, Texas, has received per- 
mission from DORY FUNK, JR. 
to start a club in his honor. Dues 
are 75¢c and you receive a mem- 
bership card, six bi-monthly 
match results, reports, ete. Bob 
says he will answer all your let- 
ters. 

Julia Moore, 1330 Goshen Pike, 
Millford, Ohio, is President of 
the new TONY PARISI Fan 
Club. Julia has been active in club 
circles for many years and we 
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know she will do all she can to 
make your membership interest- 
ing. 

Jean Blair, 299 East Cypress 
Street, Winter Garden, Florida, 
and Mary Potter, 626 Bryn 
Mawr, Orlando, Florida, are head- 
ing the JERRY LONDON Fan 
Club. 

Georgiann Mastis tells us that 
she has turned her International 
BUDDY ROGERS Fan Club over 
to Betty Harnettt, 439 East 144th 
Street, Bronx 54, New York. Rea- 
son: Georgiann is getting mar- 
ried. Buddy is behind Betty all 
the way, stating that hers is the 
only club in his honor that has 
his written permission. 

John Sevivas, 194 Mill Street, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, is Pres- 
ident of the DON McCLARITY 
Fan Club. Dues are $1.00 and you 
receive membership card, date 
sheet, wallet-size photo, 4 snap- 
shots, monthly bulletins, results, 
ete. John says the first 20 fans 
who join his club following pub- 
lication of this column will re- 
ceive 5 snapshots, free. 

Larry Dorfman has turned con- 
trol of the BRUNO SAMMAR- 
TINO International Fan Club 
over to Frank Amato, 2678 East 
11th Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11235. Frank has his hands full 


with Bruno’s sprawling elub, but 
yet found time to start a new 
one for COWBOY BILL WATTS. 
Good luck, Frank. You’ll certainly 
be busy! 

One of today’s most popular fan 
clubs is the one that honors the 
sensational LES THATCHER. 
Jean Pierce, 702 Wayne Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45206, is Presi- 
dent. This gal has a terrific hon- 
orary to work with, Les keeps 
close tabs on his club, and Jean 
says he loves to read all club mail. 
Not many wrestlers take the time 
to do this. 

Tom Hankins, 1140 J Avenue, 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
Prexie for both the Pro Wrestling 
Fan Club and the PAT O’CON- 
NOR club. Tom not only works 
wonders with the two clubs; he 
also attends high school and has 
his own band. We had the honor 
of meeting Tom and his parents 
at the 1964 convention. 

Kitty Glass, 6241 S.W. 41st 
Street, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, is 
President of the JACK OSTER- 
MILLER Fan Club. 

Mrs. Jane Belew, 5021 Bonna- 
meade Drive, Hermitage, Tennes- 
see, has a very successful club 
for JACKIE FARGO. Jackie has 
been all over the country and 
most of you have seen him in ac- 
tion. This club has many exciting 
features which Mrs. Belew will 
be glad to tell you about. Why not 
drop her a line today? 


One of the most outstanding 
clubs is headed by Joe Pottgieser, 
Jr., 228 East Julian Street, San 
Jose, California 95112, honoring 
RAY STEVENS. Joe works con- 
stantly to make his club tops in 
the Fan Club whirl. With Ray’s 
invaluable help, he has done just 
that. 

There you have the news for 
the month. I hope you’ll continue 
to send me your wonderful letters. 
Though it is impossible for me 
to answer each one personally, 
I will use your material, space 
permitting. ’'d like to hear from 
each President at least once a 
month, Send me all the latest on 
your honorary and club activi- 
ties. If you have a club bulletin, 
please send me a copy. : 

Let’s make this column a huge 
success ! 

One of WRESTLING ILLUS- 
TRATED’s outstanding features 
is the monthly wrestling results. 
But here,too, we need your help. 
Send the mat results of your area 
to: RESULTS EDITOR, Box 884, 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N.Y, 
11571. By doing this, you'll be 
assuring that the doings of all 
the heroes, villains, tag-teams, 
gal wrestlers and midgets are 
given the widest dissemination 
possible. And your name will be 
listed as an accredited correspond- 
ent. 

Many of you have written ask- 
ing how to start a fan club... 
what are the first steps . . . do 
you have to be a certain age. . 
and many more questions. Be- 
ginning in the next issue of 
WRESTLING ILLUSTRATED, 
I’ll pass this information on to 
you, based on my 13 years’ ex- 
perience in the business. There 
are many things to know and do 
in order to have a successful club. 

WRESTLING ILLUSTRAT- 
ED has been designed as the OF- 
FICIAL HEADQUARTERS for 
WRESTLING FAN CLUBS 
throughout the world. Presidents 
of all recognized Fan Clubs are 
invited to use these pages to pub- 
licize and expand their organiza- 
tions. Material submitted for pub- 
lication should be addressed to: 
WRESTLING CLUB EDITOR 
Box 384 
Rockville Centre, Long Island 
New York 11571 


INTERNATIONAL MAT RESULTS 
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NORFOLK ,. . Haystacks Calhoun and Johnny 
Weaver triumphed over The Bolos, Haystacks then 
teamed with The Kentuckians to knock over The 
Bolos znd Larry Hamilton. The Bolos also lost, via 
disqualification, to George and Sandy Scott. The 
Scotts, with George Becker, had previously de- 
deated Bronco Lubich, Aldo Bogni and Homer 
O'Dell. Skull Murphy and Brute Bernard over 
Ronnie Etchinson and Chief Big Heart. Tim Woods 
fell on Tommy O’Toole and beat Tinker Todd, 
Woods also licked John Heath, who’d previously 
won over Jim Grabmire. Rip Hawk too much for 
Ronnie Etchinson. Mike Clancy and Nick Kozak 
tripped Doc Gallagher and Tommy O'Toole. Mike 
Valentino threw Chris Averoff. Pedro Godoy and 
Pancho Gomez rammed Gino Brando and Alex 
Medina. Girls: Penny Banner bounced Peggy Allen. 
HONOLULU ... Ray Stevens and Pepper Gomez 
drew. Mighty. Ursus lost to Curtis Iaukea. Nick 
Bockwinkle beat Johnny Barend. Kenji Shibuya 
over Chief White Eagle, Gene Anderson was stop- 
ped by The Sheik, Don Manoukian made Ken Hollis 
quit. Mark Lewin spoiled The Spoiler, Toyonobori 
and Yoshimurf retained Asian tag-team title by 
defeating Lou Newman and Harry Fujiwara. Lord 
Blears and Tosh Togo drew, as did Neff Maiava 
and Shag Thomas, Midgets: Billy the Kid and Irish 
Jackie bowed to Sonny Boy Cassidy and Cowboy 
Bob Bradley. 

COMMACK, N. Y.... Fred Blassie pinned Don 
McClarity, Jerry and Luke Graham lost to Miguel 
Perez and Pedro Morales. Bobo Brazil dumped 
Robert Duranton. Arnold Skaoland upended Pedro 
Rodriguez. Ted Lewin flattened Umberto Mercado. 
OAKLAND, CAL, ... Fritz Von Goering bowed 
to Ray Stern. The Spoiler’s ambitions were spoiled 
by Mark Lewin. Jose Lothario and Red Bastien 
checked Gene Anderson and Karl Von Brock. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.... The Kentucky Hill- 
billies were beaten by the Tolas brothers. Ray 
Villmer plastered Hans Schmidt. Lee Henning over 
John Foti. Whipper Billy Watson and The Ken- 
tucky Hillbillies drew with Sweet Daddy Siki and 
the Tolas brothers. Chuck Conley subdued Duke 
Noble. Chief Suni War Cloud was blown down by 
Sweet Daddy Siki. 

ST. LOUIS .. . Lou Thesz pounded Fritz Von 
Erich. The Bruiser, Bill Miller and Bobby Graham 
drew with John Paul Henning, Wilbur Snyder 
and Johnny Valentine. The Funks, Dory, Sr., and 
Jr., stopped Angelo Poffo and Bob Geigel. Moose 
Evans chased Don Jardine. The Mongolian Stomper 
lost handicap match to Pat O’Connor and Ray 
Gordon. The Shiek of Araby and Lorenzo Parente 
drew. Girls: Jessica Rogers downed Jean Phillips. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF, ... The Sheik was defeated 
by Jose Lothario, Don Manoukian topped Ken 
Hollis. Mark Lewin spilled Gene ‘Anderson, 
Midgets: Irish Jackie and Billy the Kid walloped 
Sonny Boy Cassidy and Cowboy Bradley. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MO. ... Dan Hodge quelled Mike 
Gallagher, Chuck Carbo bowed to Karl Gotch. Nel- 
son Royal stopped Alex Medina. JOPLIN, MO.— 
Hiro Matsuda checked Jerry Kozak. Karl Gotch 
repeated over Chuck Carbo, In mixed match, Mike 
Gallagher and Pee Wee Lopez defeated Buddy 
Allen and Tiny Bill. 

PHILADELPHIA .. . Bruno Sammartino and 
Johnny Powers went to “No contest.” Arnold Skao- 
land lost to Smasher Sloan. Bobo Brazil drew with 
Fred Blassie. Waldo Von Erich topped Don Mc- 
Clarity. Midgets: Farmer Pete and Chiet Little 
Hawk stopped Lord Littlebrook and Little Brutus. 
LOS ANGELES . .. Cowboy Bob Ellis upset Fred 
Blassic. Ray Stevens dropped Red Bastien. The 
Destroyer tamed Wild Bill Cody. The Alaskan was 
toppled by Chris Belkas. The Hangman stretched 
Larry Evans. Roy Collins drew with Mr. Moto. ..... 
BUFFALO, N. Y.... Edouard Carpentier stopped 
Magnificent Maurice. Doc Gallagher and The Black 
Orchid were beaten by the Tolas brothers. Ilio Di- 
Paolo blew down Hurricane Smith. Cyclone Smith 
flattened Frank Thompson. Sweet Daddy Siki over 
Chief Suni War Cloud. Don Lewin ripped Wally 
Grieb. Jim Brody tossed Bull Johnson. NIAGARA 
FALLS—The Kentucky Hillbillies and Ray Villmer 
mastered Sweet Daddy Siki and the Tolas brothers. 
Hans Schmidt and Paul DeMarco drew, Midgets: 
Little Beaver too busy for Pee Wee James. 
HONOLULU ... Curtis Taukea and Johnny Ba- 
rend went to “No contest” with Toyonobori and 
Yoshimura. Nick Bockwinkle beat Tosh Togo. 
Harry Fujiwara lost to Shag Thomas. George 
Drake and Lou Newman drew. 

LAFAYETTE, LA. ... Terry and Ron Garvin 
mastered Bobby Fields and Frankie Cain. Silento 
Rodriguez won 5-man “Rassle-Royal” over Joe Mc- 
Carthy, Jan Madrid, John Belkas and Gene Murphy. 
MORGAN CITY, LA... . Terry Garvin topped 
Guy Taylor, then outlasted Antonio Posa. Taylor 
stopped Pancho Villa, who blasted Bobby Fields. 
Mario Galento drew with Bruce Austin. Bruce 
teamed with Bobby Fields to edge Terry Garvin 
and Pancho Villa, then licked Villa in a single. 
Girls: Ann LaVerne defeated Barbara Boyette, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. ... Kurt and Karl Von 
Brauner lost by disqualification to Steve Kovacs 
and Lenny Montana. The Kentuckians over Lord 
Blair and Red Donovan. Girls: Cora Combs brushed 
off Sherri Lee. 

BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. ... Match between The 
Destroyer, Hard Boiled Haggerty and Mr. Moto, 
Little Tokyo ended in double disqualification. Cow- 
boy Bob Ellis bulldogged Roy Collins. Don De- 
Nucci won by disqualification over The Alaskan. 
Mike O’Leary gave in to Bill Dromo. 
BEAUMONT, TEX, . . . Sailor Art Thomas sank 
The Clawman. Duke Keomuka won by disqualifica- 
tion over Karl Kox. Al Torres and Ron Reed drew, 
as did Ramon Torres and Jerry Miller. In a ripper, 
Jerry lost to Ron Reed. Girls: Judy Grable whipped 
Toni Rose and drew with Fabulous Moolah. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... . Verne Gagne flat- 
tened Mitsu Arakawa. Larry Hennig and Harley 


Race outlasted Jack Lanza and Larry Chene. ST. 
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COME ALIVE WITH THE MAGIC OF ISOMETRICS 
It’s Fast! It’s Easy! The Results Will Amaze You! 


Order this Ingenious Set of Equipment 
and You’ll Never Stop Thanking Us 


* Isometric exercising is nothing new. It was used by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans to develop their bodies to 
magnificent proportions and to increase strength and 
endurance. The practice of Isometrics is based on the 
“overload” principle: the maximum amount of pressure 
exerted by one muscle against another. If used prop- 
erly, the Isometric method will make you feel increased 
power in the exercised areas almost immdiately. And 
soon after you swing into your regular program of 
Isometric exercising you'll feel better than you've ever 
felt before. Isometrics may be practiced by all mem- 
bers of the family with spectacular results, although 
women and children should begin with less strenuous 
programs than male adults. 


The equipment in this compact, beautifully designed 
set is made of the finest materials and, with proper 
care, should last a lifetime. Another advantage is that 
when not in use it can be easily stored in the corner 
of a closet. It’s the best $8 investment you can make. 


BERR EEE RRR eee eee eee eee 
7 Fill out coupon and mail, with $8, to: 
PHYSICAL FITNESS CENTER 
a Box 384 
BH Rockville Centre, L. I., New York 11571 
| Please rush me the new Isometric Set. | enclose $8 as 
He spayment in full. 
a Name = iis 
Rl (Please Print) 
Address .............. 35bpanCoa st hed St Wantthn eh todasdee dys ice ae 
a 
— City 2 State Zip Code 
Step Into the Wonderful World of Isometrics HM (Offer good in U. S. and Canada only. For shipment to all 
by Ordering Now! You’ll Thank Us if You Do. ial other countries full price is $10.) No C.O.D. orders accepted. & 
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IT PAYS TO BEAN S.0.B. 


Continued from Page 26 


of three falls match without the help of one foul tactic. 
When he stepped from the ring there were nothing but 
shouts of praise and even adoration, For Gene Kiniski, 
this was a new experience, a new world. 

He walked happily toward his dressing room, stopping 
now and then to shake an outstretched hand. Then 
it happened! 

A coke bottle whizzed past his ear, missing his head 
by scant inches. But he kept going to his dressing room 
as if nothing had happened. 

Gene dressed quickly, then stepped out to mingle with 
the people, something he had never done before. He put 
on his best smile and waited anxiously for somebody to 
shove an autograph book at him. But only one teenage 
girl asked for his autograph. The people seemed afraid 
to get close enough to Kiniski to engage in conversation, 
though he made himself as inviting as possible. 

He asked one man how he enjoyed the bout, and the 
man just nodded his head and walked away. Then he 
asked a middle-aged woman if she was glad to see 
Shibuya get a good beating. The woman answered, 
simply, ''l suppose so.” 

Gene admitted that he was disappointed by this cool 
reception. ‘'l didn't expect them to mob me and kiss me 
like | was Bob Ellis or some other patsy. But | did figure 
they would at least want to pat me on the back for 
beating that Jap." 

Kiniski might have kept on trying to create a new 


image for himself had it not been for something else 
that happened that night.When he got to his car, which 
was parked near the arena, he was horrified to see that 
the two front tires had been slashed. 

That did it. He slammed his big hand down on the 
hood, leaving a dent the size of a baseball. ‘Those 

! I'd give anything to get my hands on the 
stinking punks who did this!" 

That tire slashing incident had a profound effect on 
Kiniski, because it happened at a crucial time of decision. 
Gene summed it up for WRESTLING ILLUSTRATED like 
this: 

“Even though the people gave me that cold reception 
when | tried to be friendly after the Shibuya match, | 
probably would have stuck to it and tried to make them 
like me. It was a challenge that | would not have run 
away from. In fact, | had begun to think of new things 
to do in the ring. | planned to develop a few new holds 
—legitimate ones—which | hoped would be spectacular. 
One, for example, would have been a variation of the 
airplane spin. 

“But,"’ continued Kiniski, ‘after | saw what those bums 
did to my tires . . . Well, I'd had it. | could understand 
if I'd wrestled my usual style that night. But they had no 
reason to do anything but cheer me after the clean way 
| wrestled Shibuya.” 

With his chin jutting out defiantly, Kiniski issued his 
ultimatum. “If that's the way they want it, it's okay with 
me. To hell with all of them! Even when a man wants to 
do the right thing they won't give him a chance. That's 
people for you. Take it from me, it pays to be an $.O.B.!"'a 


OFFICIAL 
WRESTLING 
RATINGS 


These ratings, which are compiled 
with the full authority and approval 
of The National Wrestling Alliance, 
professional wrestling’s top govern- 
ing body, are universally accepted 
as “Official.” 


Male 

1—LOU THESZ 
2—BRUNO SAMMARTINO 
3—EDDIE GRAHAM 
4—RAY STEVENS 
5—FRED BLASSIE 
6—FRITZ VON ERICH 
7—ED CARPENTIER 
8—THE BRUISER 
9—KILLER KOWALSKI 
10—GENE KINISKI 
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Female 
1—PENNY 


BANNER 


2—FABULOUS MOOLAH 
3—JUDY GRABLE 
4—RITA CORTEZ 
5—ANNE CASEY 
6—FRAN GRAVETTE 


Tag Team 


1—PEPPER GOMEZ & 

JOSE LOTHARIO 
2—THE KANGAROOS 
3—GEORGE & SANDY SCOTT 
4—AlL & RAMON TORRES 
5—JERRY AND BOB CHRISTY 


7—PRINCESS LITTLE CLOUD 
8—KAREN KELLOGG 
9—MARS MONROE 
10—JEAN ANTONE 


6—JACKIE & DON FARGO 

7—KURT & KARL VON 
BRAUNER 

8—THE MEDICS 

9—THE BOLOS 

TO—HAYSTACKS CALHOUN & 
JOHNNY WEAVER 
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This set is the finest, most compact assem- 
blage of equipment yet devised to add power 
and attractiveness to every part of your 
body. And remember, it is engineered to meet 
the requirements not only for men, but for 
women and youngsters as well. What better 
endorsement can any equipment of this kind 
have than the acclaim of more than a million 
satisfied people who have watched their 
bodies fill out quickly and easily and who say, 
“After using your COMPLETE HOME GYM 
for just a short time, I felt better than ever 
before. And it was fun.” 


But see for yourself. After all, the other 
fellow may have a magnificent body, but 
what good does that do you? Do yourself a 
big favor by ordering your COMPLETE 
HOME GYM right now! And by the way, if 
you happen to be looking for that special gift 
for a friend, let us ship him a gym for you. 
We'll be happy to enclose a personal gift card 
from you at no extra charge. 
This is the same COMPLETE HOME GYM 
which is sold by other companies at prices 
up to $17. So you begin with a saving when 
you order from us. 


ORDER TODAY! 
Fill out coupon 
and mail to: 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Box 384 
Rockville Centre, New York 11571 


Please rush me your COMPLETE HOME GYM. | enclose $14 
as full payment. 
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THIS MARVELOUS GYM 
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1—BARBELL ATTACHMENT 
An adjustable device which de- 
velops the back, arms and legs. 
It eliminates the need for heavy 
and expensive weights. 


2—FOOT STIRRUPS 
Used in conjunction with the pro- 
vided springs, they do wonders in 
adding solid muscle to the arms. 


3—WALL PULLEY ATTACHMENT 
For a wide variety of exercises 
which develop those hard-to-get- 
to muscles like the triceps, del- 
toids and pectorals. 


4—HAND GRIPS 
Use them for a week and thrill to 
a new power in your fingers and 
lower arms which you didn’t be- 
lieve possible. 


5—CHEST CABLES, WITH HANDLES 
Used in conjunction with the wall 
pulley, this solidly built exerciser 
develops» muscles and tendons 
housed in the arms and upper 
body. 


6—ROWING MACHINE ATTACHMENT 
Your back, legs and arms will 
tingle with added strength as you 
use this device. We honestly be- 
lieve that this attachment in itself 


is worth the price of the entire 


Offer good in U. S. and Canada. Add $3 for shipment to all other 
HOME GYM. 
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